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Alexander Gretchaninoff 
DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN COMPOSER 


WHO WILL MAKE HIS AMERICAN DEBUT IN A CONCERT DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO GRETCHANINOFF 
COMPOSITIONS IN AEOLIAN HALL ON OCTOBER 17. 
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_AND| MRS. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th New York 

Telephone Trafalgar 


ALICE 
172 Street, 
7122 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
142 N. ¥ 2634 Penn 


Broadway, Phone 








| 
| 
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Voice Expert-——Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie felt 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Studio opens Season 1926-27 on Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 
I'WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 4650 Cathedral | 
GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Teacner Ano Orrra COoacn 
Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
j » Broapway, Los AnGe es, CALIFORNIA 
MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction Lehmann Method 
I York 
4 Maripoe Ave rt ittshurgh, Pa 
}. Cartall, Secy 
BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
{ Broadway 
STUDIOS rt. Washington Ave 
(New York 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 
|ADEI RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
leacher of Singing 
4 Broad Studio 34 
Metr yjlitan Opera House Building \ 
Phot 2634 Penna 
| RANDEGGER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
13 W. 88th Street, N. Y. Tel.: Schuyler 7119 
InpivipuaL InsTRUCTION IN PIANOFORTE 
Voice ano Orner INSTRUMENTS 
by G. ALDO RANDEGGER, Pianist and Composer 
and an eminent Faculty 


TERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
t ch oncert and School Positions Secured 
MR BABCOCH 
Carnegie Ha New York] 
Te ne 4¢ le 
| H. DUVAI 
VOICE PECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In } x 1926 
Hote! Ma o, Milar 
M. F. BURT CHOOL 
ght-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog 
y Norma s¢ Public and Private 
o' Mus pecial aching for church trials. | 
idres Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
KX) DAVID 
ICAI I pig 
Wes é treet 
P ' ( ) 
()] Ltd MITH 
r ) PACH 0 OW 
{ 
MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
t } I I} 
( Me ROEDEI 
t [kh Ot PIA 
int I 
{ Hi 
‘ " 
MARION TALLEY, Taught By | 
ALVATORE AVITABILE, 
Voice SPEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building } 
i4 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
PURDON ROBINSON 
rHE VOICE 
Co-worker with Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Teacher of Rrccagpo Martin, Luca Borra, Bianca 
Sorova, Rexp Miter, Crecitia Lorrus and many 
others. Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Im 
portance of Vocai Diagnosis.” 
james Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words 
are golden 
48 Wesr 75rm Sr., New Yor Trafalgar 3651 


MITTELL 


VIOLINIS1 


PHILIPP 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel.: 1350 Circle 


VILDERMANN INSTITUT of 
MI IC and ALLIED ARTS 
atior liplomas and cer 
‘ , u ache Faculty, 
M W ut (Leschetizh Gustave B 
W alt ( rt State Island, New 
' Dept. A, Steinway Hall 
R Ay 
CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


FREDERICK E. 


TEACHER OF 


West i5ird Street, 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York 


4060 


City 


{ENRIETTA SPEKE- 


TEACHER 


SEELEY 

OF SINGING 

Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 

New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 

Adirondack 4344 


Metropolitan 


Residence Tel., 








Public Classes 


ERNEST 


COMPOSER 


69th 
Telephone: 


115 East 


GRACE 

CONCERT 

Hall, 
N 


Steinway 
New York, 


Street 


CC 


109 


Yy 


West 


Students Recitals 


CARTER 


INDUCTOR 
New York City 


Rhinelander 8623 


HOFHEIMER 
PIANIST 


TEACHER 
57th Street 
Phone Circle 8178 


AND 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, 


CONDUC TOR, VIOLINIST, 
IN 


‘STRUCTO 


Conductor 


Kriens 


Sy srt 


Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies tor string and wind instruments 
| 303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 
ELIZABETH k. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Ss 336 West 89th Street 
Pt e: 10167 Schuyler 


wit. BUR 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


ee 


(Formerly Teacher for 


“A Maker of 


Readers.” 


LUYSTER 


in Sight 


Singing 
Met. Opera Co.) 
No instrument used. 


Both classes and individual instruction 


Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Phone: 


2838W, 


also 5 


3 East 34th St 
Rockville Center 


1 FRANCES 


ROGERS 
Be AND 
OF SINGING 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT TEACHER 


Men Academy of Teachers of Singing 


Street, New York City 


ber American 
144 Kast 62d 


FOSTER 


VOCAL TEACHER ano COACH 
Dividing time between 
New York anv I[jatorpax, N. S., Canada 
MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists 
Francesco l.ampert 
arnegie Hall Stud New York City 
MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 
MME, EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y 
Telephone Endicott 9685 
WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
CHARLES TAMME 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 2231 
Telephone, 


Broadway, New York 
Trafalgar 3614 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


251 


FREDERICK RiEsBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic New York School of 
Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone 


River 10,091 

requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 


Courses arranged to suit individual 








CARL FIQUE 
Piano : 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 








Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 

Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
| - . 
HANNA BROCKS 

SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 

Address care of Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth 
| Ave., New York 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 





EKDWARD K. MACRUM 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Ip rector of Music Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 
East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 


Home telephone Lafayette 6433 


| 
| 
} 

FIENNER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New Y Phone Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


JESSIE HILL 


rk + 


DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 

ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 

LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy 
JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R HARTINGTON, _ Assistant 

157 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: Caledonia ‘919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 

Phone: 4778 mornnguce 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West York 


8345 


7ist Street, New 


Telephone: Endicott 





BRUNO HUHN 


4 205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorie 


H. COLLIER GROUNDS 





PIANIST ORGANIST ACCOM PANIST 
Coacuinc — Composition 
Studio: International Agency 


915 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under GUAR- 
ANTEE., 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 


§ MARGOLIS ite 


E 
L 1426 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


Neies ie 





>a 





“Not all may become Art but everyone can 
be taught to si sin Bigs = ae my: 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Peony A 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15, Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N 
Addvees:4260-77th St., Ekuhurst, N. Y. Poot lnreceper 2390-9 


ORGANIST 
“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 

151 E, 92nd St., New York 








EDW. 


RECHLI 


NICHOLAS 
KARAMBELAS 


— a AND TEACHER 
Studios: ae Stee, 1425 Broad 
way, New Y Irvington, N. J. 
Phones: By 2634 Ry Bigelow 2563J. 


N BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
ly in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
927. Apoly, at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
6, Berlin, 5 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


¢ DE LANCELLOTTI 


— aes PIANO TEACHER 
ts by Mail 


Only 
205 West anne Street New York 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sh Sherman K. Smith 
Broadway, New York, 


























MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 
Summer Address: 
care Frederick Lack Co. 
Paris, France 


ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Forty-five 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 





11 Rue Bondreau, 














Studios: — 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


™. WILD 


Address care of 
Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Hil. 














MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 

Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel: 0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West 43 East S8th St., N. Y. Phone 1159 Regent 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


vato 
youn ¢ CULTURE CON DUCTOR COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1730 Breadway, New York 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


Russian Sympheay 
67 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION , 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


RALPH GOX|: 


COMPOSER - Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 





























FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
es RBY-L EW 1's 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


carx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





“Bubbles” 





Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF —e 
Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, | a Mass. 


J ohn ‘Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L'Academie de France et de L’Instruction Publique 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th St., New York; Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


RENE L.LUND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicago. Lakeview 2396 


S. WESLEY SEARS 























St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist =S 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 


Haense! & Jones, ss N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: - Sone Bidg., 113 W. 87th St. 
dress: 1 E. 160th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 








COURIER 





TOE! TRABILSEE 
veal Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 





3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canio 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si. 
New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Binger and vocal 
nized as a Voice Lg 
Course in Diction. hy ls for Goan, 
Oratorio and Concert. Lawrence and 
many other successful fy “Grodion Hotel Gibson, 


Cineinnati, Ohio. 


om MO WE rs 


30 West 72nd St, New York City Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SING 
508 Fine hee Bullding oo i. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 bey 40th Street 

w York oped 




















E : 4897 Pen 
A 
cK R A F ' r ; 
T 
tf Concert - TENOR’- Oratorio 
U Associated with Frank La Forge 
R 14 West 68th St. New York City 
vw Concert 
2 GEHRKEKEN Oresnict 
R “Able poohate and fine command.” — 
| Dogeiiyn Bao ‘agle. a 

Ra ainin “un ré ation.” — 
mw ON. Y«. Owes . we 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Oranges and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GOOD 


Pere yy Buck 
Avenue, New York. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


‘ONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH. OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9642 


BIRDIGE BLYE fi: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 




















MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Halil, New York 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 


Telephone: Academy 6578 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studie: 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


MAARK MAARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tener 
VOCAL STUDIO 
31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phdbarmenie Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says 
“ALL WHO ant CAN 8iNQa” 
1425 Breadway, 








Mme. Rhoda 








rmcg>e 











Metropolitan O; Bidg., 
N'Y. Room 40°" Tussts 





wesday Friday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD Coneert 
SESSIONS ‘tcn" 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


CFAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Drematic y readings to A - X oe costume wumbers, 


Address—15 West “Tith, St, N. Y¥. City 


ARTHUR M. = ul 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park La 
hicago 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Sin + 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 


Metropolitan Oper mouse Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark 30 gouaeee Ave. 
Phone: “Weveriy 4260 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ht. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


and Cemeert Ceashing 
Teaches the oo 
294 WEST 024 STREET, N. 


CITY 
Cirele 0321 





























RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helg 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


L. I 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New. York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 








Schuyler 6614. 
Cecilia 


ecilia GRA MER 


Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address: 161 West 86th St. New York. Teepions: 533 Schayle: 
MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 
Chickering Hall, 29 W Sith S1. 
Studie 7A, N. Y., Plaza 2690 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Tel. Susquebanna 9490 








a 





SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen 


Developed through 
eural harmony 





EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Halli 
Circle 1366 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 














































































































MUSICAL COURIER 





September 16, 1926 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 














THE 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $$ $3 $3 $$ $3 $3 os 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability +) $3 $3 + 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+-  -- 











MAKERS 




















Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - « . ° 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








SHEET MUSIC ~ 


ASk for Century Edition | 5 

The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 








Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it Is apne f printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Gontury price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his smaii profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and De 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they keow 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


=" SELINSKY 222 


CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone TEACHER OF PIANO 


Season 1926-1927-Now Booking HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Mgt. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 | Residence: 319 West 95th St.,.N.Y., Phone: River 10021 











Far Terms Apply to Secretary 


WILLIAM REDDICK 








AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


THE DUO-ART 











Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, ItIlinois 





STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 





























The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 








“DANTE LL | yapnce AMICONE 


4 Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
© Address 131 West 110th St., New York City DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 


ALMA O’HAIRE 
JACOB N. HELMAN 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
320 East 176th St. New York, N. Y. 








60 Northern Avenue New York City 











DO YOU WANT TO 





H : 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? | | & Concert Organet 
4 Eastman Scheel of Music 
WE. arrange _ trans-continental sad ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
tours at moderate prices, » 
& ° MEZZ0- 
WE represent the leading or- U SOPRANO 
chestras of Europe. S 6 East 36th St. New York City 
’ E Tel. Caledonia 9418 
WE are Vienna's oldest and big- Si 





gest concert bureau. MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
pOPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
ppea rope. 
Dated States after November tr fete. ~ 
ITALY 


MILANO, 368 
L 
E 
Oo 
N 


629 Stratiord Pl., and 900 Lyon und Hesly Bidg., Chicago 


Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 


























Kimerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 














HC 
AO 
RL 
RI 

YN 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
253 Madison Ave. 
N. Y. C. 
Caledonia 9733 


The 





our ad appears 





Stage Deportment and Reutine 


REASON °*".,33 2! 
FRED RYCROFT peer 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Interpretation and Diction 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Office Bryant 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 


artist, the singer and the professional. 

















ardiosies b- embers en tte a TONE, and TONE that will endure 
EO RA U for a lifetime. 
L VOICE BRAU The RADLE for TONE 
STUDIOS 64-65 F. RADLE, Inc. 
Metropolitan Opera House 609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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SALZBURG FESTIVAL BECOMING COSMOPOLITAN 


Royalty Mingles with Crowd of Stage Celebrities and fy Receives Ovation—Massary the Life of the 
Party—Reinhardt’s Version of Turandot Tedious 


SALzBuRG.—The first thing that strikes the visitor to this 
year’s Salzburg Festival is the cosmopolitan character of 
this small Austrian mountain town. A modest, quaint little 
spot only a few years ago, Salzburg is now the gathering 
place during the summer months of the haute volée of two 
continents. Where antediluvian Einspanner were recently 
the sole vehicles, Packards and Cadillacs now stand in line 
before the great hotels, while the Reinhardt premiéres and 
the Vienna Staatsoper performances see audiences that rival 
the diamond horseshoe for brilliancy. The list of visitors 
includes virtually all that counts in the social and artistic 
world. Old King Ferdinand of Bulgaria is seen hobnobbing 
with Prince Joachim of Prussia (the Hohenzollern family’s 
exponent of ‘composership), with the Prince 
of Monaco nearby. sunt) 

If you're lucky you can catch sight of ? 
Jeritza and Farrar in the same hotel lobby, 
or get a glimpse of Richard Strauss dodging 
his old-time adversary, Franz Schalk, in the 
dining room. Franz Schneiderhan, the new 
“dictator” of the Vienna Opera, is there, as 
well as Lord Berners, with his inevitable 
monocle, who represents the left wing of 
modern music among this distinguished com- 
pany. Morris Gest, the sedate, with his 
dignified black hat and black “butterfly” 
necktie, is a much sought figure in the crowd 
around Max Reinhardt, where Franz Mol- 
nar, with his charming young actress wife, 
Lili Darvas, is seen chatting with Lady 
Diana Cooper, the one-time Madonna of the 
Festival. Elinor Patterson is here, but 
Rosamond Pinchot, her predecessor in the 
role of the Nun, is missing, much to the 
regret of her many Salzburg’ admirers. 
Otherwise, however, Americans and English 
are in the majority at Salzburg. The Yankee 
tourist takes in Salzburg nowadays much as 
he used to go to Bayreuth in days before 
this shrine of Wagnerism became a strong- 
hold of Pan-Germanism. 

No political tendencies are felt at Salz- 
burg. The promoters of the festival, untir- 
ing in their efforts, have sought to establish 
a sort of Mozartian Bayreuth in this little 
Austrian city—and they have succeeded. 
Not fully perhaps as regards the quality of 
the Mozart performances. What we heard 
in this particular line were simply the routine 
productions of the Vienna Staatsoper, ex- 
cellent but not perfect. Yet it would be a 
wonderful aim to make the Salzburg Fest- 
spielhaus a home of that lost i: Mozart 
style, much as Bayreuth once was for Wag- 
ner’s art. This aim the Salzburg Festival 
has so far neglected. But if the Mozart 
performances were not impeccable, there 
were so many other things to see (things 
that one cannot see anywhere else) that 
itone for the shortcoming. 
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AND WALTER IN TRIUMPH 


The erying need of the Salzburg Festival 
is a real Festspielhaus—a theater equipped 
with all the modern technical resources re- 
quired for operatic and dramatic productions. 
The provisional festival theater, situated in 
an historic old building which Clemens Holz- 
meister has excellently reconstructed for the 
purpose (he has even achieved perfect 
acoustics this year ) is suited only for pro- 
ductions along the “stylized” line. For their 
operatic productions, therefore the promoters 
of the festival had to resort to the small 
Municipal Theater—which pleased the lovers 
of intimate opera but precluded a halfways 
orderly budget. 

Mozart's Die Entfiihrung, the opening 
performance of the festival, was a triumph 
for Bruno Walter's conducting and for Paul 
Bender. His rotund Osmin was the sensa- 
tion of the evening. Marie Gerhart, the 
Constanze, is an excellent coloratura, as 
coloratura sopranos go on the German stage, 
ind Richard Tauber, loudly acclaimed, is a 
very fine tenor, according to Teutonic notions, and as long 
as one does not think of Italian standards. Tauber un- 
fortunately combines the mannerisms of Italian tenors with 
the bad habits of the German ones. The Blonda of the 
evening, utterly inadequate, was called in from Munich, and 
the stage manager, Alois Mora, from Dresden. He pro- 
vided some merriness of the provincial slapstick comedy sort. 

The stage management of Don Giovanni, unfortunately, 
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was nil. Marie Gutheil-Schoder was called in for it, and 
no doubt this one-time great Mozart artist could have 
achieved much good. As it was, she was not allowed a 


single full rehearsal, and the result was chaos. Only Maria 
Németh showed traces of Mme. Gutheil’s instruction, but 
her Donna Anna, owing to the singer’s dramatic limitations, 
was unfinished. Her voice is — remarkable for volume 
and range-than for beauty, Tauber, as Don Ottavio, the 
passive lover, strained ‘ ‘virility” in an effort to make this 
pale role live, but he sang the two arias very well. Mayr, 
once a great Leoporello, becomes, alas, “grosser” each year ; 
in the small Salzburg theater his typically Teutonic con- 
ception of this Italian buffo role is much too obtrusive. 
Duhan, a noble baritone, carried with dignity the role of 
the unhappy Don, who tumbles from one misfortune to the 
other. Don Juan, as we see him in Mozart’s opera, is really 
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less of a sinner than a fool, and when he is called to his 
infernal journey at the close one feels that it is a just 
punishment, not for his alleged dissoluteness but for his 
awkwardness. Franz Schalk, a great Wagner conductor, 
commanded the small Mozart orchestra with a rather heavy 
hand. Scenically, both Mozart operas were uninteresting. 
Alfred Roller, who designed the settings, does not seem to 
realize that, when playing an opera on a small stage, it is 
hardly appropriate to bodily transfer the scenery of the big 
Vienna Opera into the miniature Salzburg theater. 


THe Event or THE FESTIVAL, 
Oscar Strnad, who devised the scenery for Richard 
Strauss’ Ariadne, knew better. He coped with the space 
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problem, and solved it perfectly by resorting, as it were, to 


the third dimension, in the scenic prelude. The dressing 
rooms were transferred to a second story erected on the 
stage, and their little windows offered intimate __ glimpses 


into the happenings behind the “stage on the stage.” Lothar 
Wallerstein, the stage manager, solved his problem by elim- 
inating all superfluous persons on the stage; the actors and 
singers came and went as their cues demanded, and the events 
thus became remarkably clear. The prelude was a perfect 
little masterpiece of Elizabethan acting, delightful in its im 


promptu spirit and realism. The opera proper, one may 
remember, leads us into quite a different atmosphere. Dra- 
matic opera (opera seria) and comedy (commedia dell 


arte) mingle in the action and music, each represented by 
its own group of artists. Strnad and Wallerstein achieved 
remarkable clarity of action amid all this turbulence by the 
simple device of lighting; each group had its own colors, 
lights and shadows. A huge, gilt baroque frame separated 
the two worlds. 

YounG STAGE MANAGER A MARVEL 


If Strnad’s setting was notable for its beauty and economy, 
the stage direction of Wallerstein was nothing short of 
marvellous, This young artist made Vienna sit up and take 


Minetti was 
San Francisco Symphony 
its energy and warmth, 
brought him espe: 
Minetti is the head of his own school of violin playing 





notice last year with his great production of Giordano's 

Andrea Chénier. In Ariadne he achieved wonders. He is 

a stage manager of infinite imagination and musical fancy 

a musician to his finger tips and a marvellous drill-mastet 

Under his wizard hand, the Viennese singers outdid them 
(Continued on page 25) 


CHICAGO MOVIE 
ARE 


MUS 
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SICIANS 
WORK AGAIN 


Thousand Strikers Satisfied with Wage Increase 
Adjustment—Many Studios Reopen—Fall Activities Begin 

Cnicaco.—After a four days’ conference the three thou 
sand musicians, who had deprived moving picture theater 
habitues of music, returned to work on Friday, September 10, 
when former Judge George F. Barrett, chief spokesman for 
the theater magnates, and James Petrillo, president of the 
Chicago Musicians’ Union, representing the 
striking musicians, came to a settlement. The 
agreement provides for an increase of $4.50 
per week for two years, with an additional 
increase of $3.00 per week for the third year 


Three 


ALEXANDER RAAB TO VACATION IN Europ 


Alexander Raab sails September 18 on the 


S.S. Majestic for a prolonged vacation in 


Europe. He will first visit England, then 
travel through France and Germany, and his 
peregrinations may bring him to the land of 
the pyramids, as he intends visiting Egypt 
during the winter months. Mr, Raab has 
heen re-engaged for five years as guest piano 
teacher at the Chicago Musical Colk ge, 
teaching only six months during the year 


from March to September. Mr. Raab’s mas 


ter class during the past summer at the 
Chicago Musical College was so filled that 
he taught from nine in the morning until 
seven in the evening every day. He is in 
deed a very busy and successful teacher who 
has made a name for himself not only in the 


pedagogic field but 
form, 
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| ot DON'S 


SOLFEGE (CLASSES 


been evoked in the an- 
Jennette Loudon will of 
classes for singers and 
organists at her Fine Arts Building studio be 
ginning in September. A thorough musician, 
= Miss Loudon has long occupied a distin 
guished place among Chicago's best known 
pianists and teachers and as pianist and head 
of the Beethoven Trio has built up a fine 


reputation as an ensemble player. At the 
close of her summer normal class, Miss 
Loudon spent a few weeks of rest and recrea 
tion at her home in Bloomington (Ill). ré 
turning to Chicago, September 15, to resume 
her classes hers 
RENE LUND REENGAGED AS CuurcH Sototst 
Rene Lund, baritone, who has been soloist 
at the People’s Liberal Church for the past 
three years, again is the soloist for this sea 
son; he began September 12. As this is an 
important solo position, it has been necessary 
for Mr. Lund to search well and long for 
new sacred songs. During the last church 
year, which made up a season of forty-two 
Sundays, Mr. Lund repeated only four song 


and these were by request. Special occasion 
call for two For this season Mr. Lund 
has secured ten new songs, which wil! enable 


solos. 


him to sing without a repetition except by 
request, and then the request number will be 
given as an extra. The services of the 
People’s Liberal Church are broadcasted 


every Sunday morning at 
by station WBCN 
comments of 
interpretations 
ing of the sol 


ten-thirty 
and many have 
listeners-in upon the splendid 
given by Mr. Lund in the sing 
On September 12 Mr. Lund 
rogrammed Scott's The Voice in the 
Wilderness; on September 19 he will gl 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills, 
Stoughton, and on the following Sunday 
will give Neidlinger’s Spirit of God, 
Hoist Marrfep 
comes to the Musica Courter the 
that Grace Holst, formerly a member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, was married to Frits S. Olson on 
July 24. Congratulations! May Mrs. Olson soon be heard 
in opera and concert again in America! 
Howarp Wetts Reopens 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wells 
their summer vacation in Wis 
opened his studio in the Fine 
known, Mr. Wells is not only a pianist 
the author of the text books—The Pianist’s Thumb, and 
Ears, Brain and Fingers. He also was the organizer of the 
Young Artists’ Contests for appearances with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in its series of popular con 
certs at Orchestra Hall. These contests were started in 
1923 when Mr. Wells became president of the Society of 
American Musicians, and he has directed them ever 
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THe ZuKovskys IN Europe 
This office has just received an interesting letter from t! 
Zukovskys, written from the Hotel 


(Continued on page 20) 
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DONAUESCHINGEN ONE OF 
MOST 


MUSICAL COURIER 


EUROPE’S 
ATTRACTIVE 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Serious Composers Write for Military 


Band and Mechanical Instruments—Hindemith Very Active as Composer and 


Player—Ballet Danced to Electric Organ 


numerous music festivals 
the performances that take 
patronage of the Prince 
particular attraction. Each 
ers has met in the charm 
may with jus 


Despite the 
summer, 
under the 
have a 

of music lov 

rest town, so that now one 
naueschingen hool.’ 
teatu of these festivals is that besides 
works they solve 
lem of modern musi Phi there 
amples <« the ewest chamber music, but, as a 
written for mechanical imstruments 
ponse to a special demand 
isting of Heinrich Burk 
Munich and Paul 


composition tor 


bringing out 
particular 
were not only 
novelty, 


attempt each year to sone 


year 


music especially 

\nother feature was the re 
made by the Music Committee (con 
ard of Donatieschingen, Josef Haas of 
Hindemith of Frankfort) for an original 
military band 

CHamber Musi 

which consisted, as usual, of vocal 
instrumental pieces, offered much 
was interesting but little that was important. A con 
flute, viola and double bass by Erwin Schulhof 
Prague composer to be a tasteful arranger of 
tunes, clever most 


The chamber music, 
works as well as purely 
that 
certino tor 
proved the 


national folk settings are 


which in these 
attractive 

A Litth 
Dresden composer 
of form, but was weak 


Suite for viola and piano by the very young 
Johannes Muller, showed a fine sens« 
in thematic invention. lriedrich Wil 
Lothar’s string quartet, op. 41, on the other hand, 
revealed a vigorous thematic originality and great ability 
Unfortunately a lack of form and an unhappy manner of 
expression destroyed each flare of inspiration 

The Amar-Hindemith Quartet, to whom the 
if the reproductive work falls each year (Rudolf Hinde 
mi ith 3 festival in the roles of cellist, double 
ass player and saxophonist), gave beautifully finished per 
formances of all the works performed the first day with 
the assistance of H. W. Draber, as flutist, and Paul Aron, 
the Dresden pianist. 


helm 


greater part 


‘p peare d at thi 


Soncs WitHout Wort 
included a very 
Prague. It 
but it 


Vocal 
uneven string 
unusual sound 
effect was spoiled 


The second day's concert 
quartet by Hans Krasa, from 
effects aroused considerable interest, 
by its numerous thematic trivialities 

rhe dilettantism of Gerhart Miinch’s 
and chamber orchestra could not be 
Hermann Scherchen’s masterly conducting, and an amusing 
suite for trumpet, saxophone and trombone by Ernst ‘Pep 
ping was a refreshing contrast [The suite was played by 
Georg Sonderer, Rudolf Hindemith and Heinrich Path 


concerto lor plano 


glossed over even by 


berg 

instrumental works several 
were performed by the 

which for beauty of tone and musical dis 
have its equal. Particularly effective are 

Songs Without Words. With a, o, la, m 

produces the atmosphere of a pastoral 


Between these 
for mixed chorus 
Madrigal Society, 
cipline can hardly 
Karol Rathaus’ 
as his sole text he 
and a rustic dance 

A cantata, A Song of Death, for 
and contralto solos accompanied by a and string 
quintet, by Hermann Reutter, proved him to be a fine lyric 
writer but one who cannot overcome his eclecticism. His 
work was admired chiefly for its excellent counterpoint. 
Likewise Hugo Herrmann’s great ability as a polyphonist 
was admired in his five-part madrigal, Marienminne, for 
chamber chorus 
carefully worked out, but the result of a livelier 
imagination, are Yossip Slavenski’s two choral works, Gebet 
zu den guten Augen, for a mixed chorus a cappella, and 
Voéglein Spricht, for women’s chorus and piano 


compositions 
famous Holle 


mixed chorus 
clarinet 


soprano 


Less 


They are 


charming because of their strongly national 


color. 


particularly 

(Yugoslav) 
Mititary Music. 

extended to the military 

proper. The music com- 


welcome was 
than to the chamber music 
mittee’s call had been answered by Ernst Krenek, Ernst 
loch, Paul Hindemith, and a new man, Ernst Pepping 
the last named was responsible for the above mentioned suite 
for trumpet, saxophone and trombone 

ar submitted three parody marches which were con 

ucted by Heinrich Burkard. Toch took his task more seri- 
ously and produced a Spiel fur Militarorchester that is not 
only usable but of great artistic charm as well. With a 
light touch of sentimental irony in the slow movement 
called Idyll and a great deal of boom-tara and crashing of 
in the Finale, he has reproduced a delightful picture 
of the old style of military music. Equally entertaining is 
Ernst Pepping’s Little Serenade for Military Band. 

\s for Paul Hindemith’s piece it hardly fits into the cate- 
gory demanded. His Concert Music for Wind Orchestra 
shows his extraordinary ability, his rich and never-failing 
inventive powers, and it is more nearly “art” music than 
an ear-tickler for the Philistine. The climax of the work 
is a set of variations on the song, Prinz Eugen der edler 
Ritter 

Hermann Scherchen rehearsed the band of the infantry 
regiment stationed at Donaueschingen, and, in the few days 
allowed for that work, accomplished first-class performances 
that responded to the finest nuances required by the music. 


MecHANICAL Music 

interest than was aroused by the 
military music the festival guests visited the concert of 
“mechanical music,” for here was a visible step into the 
future. The novelty of this music consists in its being writ- 
ten for an instrument rather than a person. There is no 
question of trying to reproduce an artist’s interpretation of 
a work, forthe instrument itself is the artist for whom the 
work is created. That a new field is opened in this way is 
apparent, for, besides absolute precision, all the keys of 
the mechanical organ and piano can be played at once should 
the composer desire it, thus making new sound effects 
possible. 

The organ and piano used at this festival were made by 
Velte & Sons in Freiburg, who also made the rolls. Ernst 
Toch’s impressive sounding composition was a splendid ex 
ample of the versatility of such a piano. Less successful 
were the Polyphonic Etudes for an Electric Piano by Ger 
hart Minch, the somewhat dry, dull effect of which was 
probably enhanced by the precision of the instrument. Paul 
Hindemith’s works, however, Rondo aus der Klavier-musik, 
op. 35, and Toccata fiir Welte-Mignon, were notable for a 
crystal-clear play of tone unburdened by any feeling or 
sentiment and fascinating the hearer through its rich poly- 
phony. 

This form of composition will never overthrow any ex- 
isting principles, but it nevertheless points to a new and 
attractive style of writing without trying to suppress genuine 
emotional music. 


4 more cordial 
musk 


Tass 


With almost greater 


A MecHanicat BALLET. 

The festival closed with the performance of the Triadic 
Ballet, produced by Oskar Schlemmer and Bauhaus from 
Dessau. The music by Hindemith is written for a small 
mechanical organ. The ballet was first produced in 1922, 
and in its present form gives an interesting example of the 
practical use of mechanical music. The ballet idealizes free- 
dom (Trias) in the abstract—in form, color, space, height, 
breadth and depth; and deals only with basic forms such as 
cubes, balls and pyramids and the basic colors, red, blue 
and yellow. 
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Hindemith’s music follows the action with the severest 
exactitude and gives it meaning. As a gay and colorful 
festival performance it was hailed with joy by the public 


and was one more example of the great variety of enter- 
tainment offered every year at the Donaueschingen Festival. 
= s 


Gretchaninoff’s American Debut, 
October 17 


The coming of Alexander Gretchaninoff bids fair to be 
one of the outstanding events of the forthcoming musical 
season. The local concert stage will have an opportunity 
to welcome a man, who for over a quarter of a century has 
held his place in the forefront of the brilliant school of 
Russian composers, whose songs have been featured in nu- 
merous recitals throughout the country, and whose choral 
compositions have enriched the choral literature during the 
past two decades. 

Mr. Gretchaninoff will make his American debut in 

Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, October The occa- 
sion will be a concert devoted entirely to his own compo- 
sitions, choral, vocal and instrumental works. In all 
of these the composer himself will appear at the piano, and, 
according to European reports which have preceded him, he 
is an accompanist par excellence in his own works. He will 
have a brilliant array of artists to assist him, including the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, which will present a group of 
Gretchaninoft’s best choral works; Augusta Lenska, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Company, who will sing his 
Steppe and other songs, as well as other soloists, who will 
collaborate with the composer in the interpretation of his 
works. An interesting tribute to Gretchaninoff appeared 
recently in the Rome Tribuna on the occasion of a Gretchan- 
inoff concert, and is reproduced herewith: 
Gretchaninoff is over sixty years old, but 
does not feel the weight of them. He has the appearance 
of a man of middle age, an abundant crop of hair, a resolute 
walk, his figure is interesting and aristocratic to the highest 
degree. His music is also of middle age, not old and 
wilted. The composer—of the beautiful school of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff—shows himself to be a graceful harmonist and 
a melodist of fine taste. In yesterday’s program we heard 
twenty-two songs, of different genre and importance, some 
languid or pensive, others of a popular nature, still others 
complex and also songs of children. Success ‘smiled upon 
the esteemed Russian maestro. He was recalled many times 
amid festive applause.” 


Alexander 


solos 


“Alexander 


Arbor School of 


Additional Courses at Ann 
Music 
The board of directors of the University School of Music 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., announce that beginning with Septem- 
ber 28, in addition to diploma and certificate courses which 
have been provided in the past, additional courses le ading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Music 
in Education will be provided. 
es of instruction provided under 
the eminent teachers on its faculty, opportunities also are 
placed at the disposal of students for hearing much of the 
world’s best musical literature and also to participate in vari 
ous musical organizatic ns and in recitals. Eleven concerts 
have been booked for the coming year; announcements for 
the festival of six concerts in "May will be made later. 
Attractions secured for the eleven concerts include: United 
States Marine Band, Frieda Hempel, The English Madrigal 
Singers, Moriz Rosenthal, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
Russian Cossack Choir, Marion Talley, Fritz Kreisler, and 
Guiomar Novaes. In addition to the foregoing concerts, 
many others will be given by members of the faculty. 
These take place bi-monthly and programs of wide variety 
are given both of ensemble and solo music. Palmer Chris 
tian, University organist, will be heard in organ programs 
on Wednesday afternoons. The concerts will be given in 
Hill Auditorium 


Supplementing the cours 


LILLI LEHMANN AND WARD-STEPHENS AT SALZBURG 


Ward-Stephens, noted 


, 
vocal teacher, composer 


ind conductor, % 


those successes with the Harrisburg Festival Choruses have brought him into recent prominance, 


with Lilli Lehmann and some 


of his pupils at Salzburg, where he spent the summer in an official capacity. 


(1) Lilli Lehmann and Ward-Stephens on the steps of the Mosarteum in Sales burg. 
(3) Lilli Lehmann and Ward-Stephens in the Mirabella Gardens, Salzburg, with the Sc 
in front of the Mosarteum with two enthusiastic Lehmannites 


(2) Ward-Stephens with Helen Miller, one of his Salzburg pupils, in the Mirabella Gardens, Salzburg. 
hloss-Mirabella in the background, where Ward-Stephens lived and had his studio 
—Miss Hooker and Mics Evers. 


(4) Ward-Stephens 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH’S FOURTH SUMMER VOCAL MASTER 
CLASS IN PORTLAND, ORE., PROVES A GREAT SUCCESS 


On September 6, Yeatman Griffith, of New York City, 
teacher of prominent artists and teachers, closed in Port- 
land, Ore., his fourth: summer season of yocal master classes 
on the Pacific Coast. Manager L. E. Behymer for Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast, and Otto Wedemeyer, man- 
ager for Portland, Ore., stated that Mr. Griffith has again 
repeated his great success and made a record enrollment of 
active members in the history of master classes. In both 
cities, before the term was half over, the Yeatman Griffith 
master classes were obliged to move into larger halls owing 
to the heavy enrollment. The waiting list for private lessons 
was again so great that Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who is her 
husband’s associate teacher in the New York studios, also 
taught every day in order to meet the demands. The Yeat- 
man Griffith Vocal Master Classes are for teachers, singers, 
and students, and those who attended them this past summer 
were from all parts of the United States and Canada, many 
universities being represented by their deans and teachers. 
All are active members and there are no auditors or visitors. 
The co-operation established between teacher and student in 
these master classes, and the advantage to all attending are 
proven by the return each summer of former members 
bringing with them new ones. Yeatman Griffith has been 
petitioned by all members enrolled in each city to return 
next summer for his fifth consecutive season. 

The Portland master class presented Mr. and Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith with a beautiful gold console bowl and candle- 
sticks, the presentation speech being made by Mrs. Fred 
Olson, Portland teacher and singer, who has attended these 
master classes in Portland every summer and last season in 

California also. In the accompanying picture Mr. and Mrs. 
nh Griffith and their daughter, Lenore, are to be found 
at the right in the front row, and at the left are Otto Wede- 
meyer, Portland singer and teacher and personal manager of 
the master classes in that city; Jessie Hoskins Corbett, singer 
and teacher of Baker, Ore., who has been secretary to the 
Portland master classes every summer, and Imogene Peay, 
accompanist, who came with the Griffiths from New York 
and has accompanied the master classes both last summer 
and this. Mrs. Fred Olson is directly back of Mr. Wede- 
meyer to the left. 

The Yeatman Griffiths left Portland on September 7 for a 
two weeks’ vacation and will return to New York the last 
week in September for the reopening of their New York 
studios October 1 

The members enrolled in this summer’s Portland _— 
class are as follows: Clifford Newdall, New York 
Jean Campbell, Tallahassee, Fla. ; N. Dailey, aie 
S. D.; Mrs. Adria Smith Flo, Sait Lake City, Utah; Mar 
jorie West Proctor, Fort Sill, Okla.; Mrs. L. S. Trippe, 
East Orange, N. 1; Maria Mizer, Cleveland, Ohio; Lalla 
Brooke, Helena, Mont.; Mary McCoy Jameson, Victoria, 
B. C.; Mrs. Fred Rankin, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. George C. 
Campbell and Virginia Leoffler, Lewiston, Idaho; E. O. 
Bangs, Moscow, Idaho; Harriett De Witt, Berkeley, Cal.; 
Mrs. Ashfield Stow, San Francisco, Cal.; Ethel Miller, 
Ellensburg, Wash.; Mrs. James N. Clapp, Everett, Wash. ; 
Vera Bohlke, Grand View, Wash.; Heber Naemyth, Pull- 
man, W ash. : Mrs. F. W. Corwin, Puyallup, Wash.; Aleo 
Campbell, Olive Dow, Sara Peabody, William Peabody, 
Elda Lee Rudebeck and Sarah R. Warren, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Mrs. MacClellan Barjo, and Hortense Holmes, Tacoma, 
Wash. ; Cecile Whitfield, Vancouver, Wash.; Howard Pratt, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Katherine Barrett, Albany, Ore.; 
Mildred McMullen, Astoria, Ore.; Leota G. Biggs, Mrs. 
. A. Hoskins, Sarah Hoskins, Ida Fossum and Mrs. Paul 
Pollman, Baker, Ore.; Mrs. Alfred Webcome, Burns, Ore. ; 
Blanche Hammel, Corvallis, Ore.; Ben Edwards and C. H. 
Hohgatt, Eugene, Ore.; Florence Lynch Miller, A. L. Rich 
ardson and Myrtle Russel, La Grande, Ore.; Isabel Holland, 
Marshfield, Ore.; Mrs. George Wilson, Oswego, Ore. ; Wilma 
Wade, Pendleton, Ore.; Mrs. Charles Brand, Roseburg, 
Ore.; Marian Albert, Neva Cooley, Melba Davenport and 
Lena Belle Tartar, Salem, Ore.; Mrs. M. J. Low, The 
Dalles, Ore.; Charles Barker, Vera Beckett, Mrs. G. O. 
Brandeburg, Ann Carson, Murray Carter, Myrtle Campbell, 
Tom Clarke, Shirley Cohn, Jeanne Deardorff, Herbert Dun- 
lap, Mrs. R. G. Fithian, Helen Riester Fuller, Mildred An- 
derson Hult, Roryee Jarvie, Rodney Johnson, Ruby King, 
Dr. Christian Kisky, ¢ sane ge Kleeb, Zella P. Koegel, Mrs. 
F, C. Kraus, R. Macdonald, Paul Gilbert McAlpin, Lucille 
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GRIFFITH AND HIS PORTLAND 


McKustry, E. C. Miller, Mrs. Clymer Noble, Mrs. Fred Ol- 
son, Eva S. Overman, Minna Pelz, Nina Pettibone, George 
Wilber Reed, Lorene Riley, Olga Ruff, Alice Wedemeyer, 
Otto Wedemeyer, Alan R. Young and Mrs. Donald M. 
Spencer, Portland, Ore. 


Hot Springs Offers Prize for Centennial 
Pageant 


Hor Sprincs, Ark.—The first and oldest of the federal 
owned parks, Hot Springs, is planning to commemorate its 
hundredth anniversary on a large and elaborate scale in 1932. 
One of the principal features of the celebration will be the 
portrayal, by historical pageant, of Hot Springs from the 
year 1541 to the present time. This phase of the announce- 
ment will interest the music world as no pageant is complete 
without good music. 

The foregoing has been officially given out by the Hot 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, the instigators and the 
backers of the movement, and arrangements already lined 
up indicate that the event ‘will be of great historical signifi- 
cance. A Centennial Celebration Club has been organized, 
membership in which is open to all American citizens, espe- 
cially those who have visited America’s first national park. 
A booklet outlining the plans of the entire celebration is 
being prepared for general distribution, 

$1,000 in cash is offered by the club as a first prize for 
the best historical scenario submitted, around which the 
pageant can be built. Besides the first prize authorized by 
Manager F. Leslie Body of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
following awards are also offered in the order named : second 
prize—free trip to Hot Springs with hotel entertainment for 
two weeks during the Centennial; third prize—free trip to 
Hot Springs with hotel entertainment for one week during 
celebration; fourth prize—free trip to Hot Springs. Com- 
plimentary baths during the period of the visit at any one 
of the many palatial bath houses are also included with the 
second, third and fourth prizes. 

Mr. Body also stated that the chamber and club would also 
be interested in all kinds of new stunts; clever and unique 
ideas and suggestions for the big occasion. As Hot Springs 
is rich in historical background, it is anticipated that many 
scenarios will be submitted. Hot Springs was set aside as a 
park in 1832 by a special Act of Congress because of the 
fame of its forty-six radio-active thermal springs: the only 
springs of their kind on the American continent. Long be- 
fore the springs were visited by white men Indian —— the 
country over held the territory sacred believing that the “Great 
Spirit” presided over the magic spot. Authentic Spanish 
records show that Hernando de Soto and his band of ex 
plorers visited the springs in 1541, and legend has it that, the 
Hot Springs of Arkansas were the object of Ponce de Leon 
when he sought the fountain of youth in 1514. 


Ludvik Schwab Recuperating from Accident 

Friends of Ludvik Schwab, violist of the New York 
String Quartet, will be sorry to hear of an unfortunate 
accident to his knee, which demands a painful and lengthy 
treatment. It will not, however, interfere in any way with 
the activities of the New York String Quartet for the com- 
ing season. A week after the accident, Mr. Schwab, on 
crutches and with his leg encased in a plaster cast, made a 
sixty mile motor trip to play with the quartet in the final 
concert of the Clarence Adler Midsummer Musicales at Lake 


Placid, N. Y. 


Robert Pollak for San Francisco 
ViENNA,.—Robert Pollak, prominent violinist 
of Vienna, and sole instructor of Bronislaw Gimpel, Polish 
boy violinist who created a stir in Austria and Italy last 
season, has been engaged by Ernest Bloch to head the violin 
class of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. Prof. 
Pollak will sail for the United States the middle of Sep- 
tember. P. B. 
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An Opportunity for Boys and Girls 
The Heckscher Foundation Orchestra, 
of Isidor Strassner, a member of the 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 














LOUIS BACHNER, 
IVhen he was an officer in the cadet corps of the 


English 
High School, Boston, in 1897, Louis started his musical 
career as one of the violinists of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and just how he turned out, after twenty years 
or so, to be one of the leading singing teachers in Berlin 
is quite a story. (Purdy photo, Boston.) 

monic Orchestra, began rehearsals on Sunday morning, Sep 
tember 5, in the Children’s Theater of the Heckscher Foun- 
dation. Three concerts will be given during the season and 
also several radio concerts. Any boy or girl who can play 
an instrument is invited to join. For an appointment write 
to Isidor Strassner, 1 East 104th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vienna Volksoper Race 
Notwithstanding the dark outlook of the Volk- 
soper, there has been a veritable of candidates for the 
director's post, Dirk Foch, Leopold Reichwein and Rainer 
Simons being among the “also rans.” The personnel, how- 
has decided to co-operative plan practised 


VIENNA 
race 


retain the 
last season and to place Robert Volkner, formerly Intendant 
at Karlsruhe, at the head. So far the plan has not been in- 
dorsed by the owners of the house nor by the Municipality 
of Vienna, which owns the ground and which has an im- 
portant vote in the deal also owing to the fact that the 
Volksoper company owes the city a fortune for entertain- 
ment taxes. The latest candidate to be mentioned is Max 
von Schillings, former Intendant of the Berlin Opera, 
P. B. 


ever, 


Strauss Joins Pan-Europe Union 
ViennA.—The Pan-Europe movement promoted by Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi of Vienna is evidently gaining ground 
among musicians. Bronislaw Huberman has been one of 
the most ardent adherents and propagators of the idea for 
several years, and now Richard Strauss has joined the com 
mittee of the Pan-Europe Union. B. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








London 
New INTERNATIONAL JURY 
office of the I. S. C. M. announce 
i for next year’ festival of the 
n Frankfort-on-the-Main in June, 
Alol Haba (( zech Slovakia 
Walter Straram (France), Ru 
| and Louis Gruenberg 
Wood, who is unable 
{ Ss 
(OPERETTA 
accepted lor composi 
Frau, written by Felix 
ecently finished a sym 
yw the Vienna Philhar 
on an opera to be called 
which is laid in Imperial 
R. P 
COMMITS SUICIDE 
st famous violinists of Russia : : 
the Moscow Conservatory, and soloist at the opera, has committed suicide. It was only 
s last year that the title of Artist of Merit was conferred on 
him. R. P, 


Paris 


Haun’s New Operetta T0 Have Paris PREMIER! 
Parts.—Reynaldo Hahn's new operetta, Le Temps 
d'Aimer, will have its premiére during the coming season 
ad in Paris at the Théatre de la Michodiére S. J. 


Steinway Hall—Studio 709 MASSENET’S MONUMENT TO BE UNVEILED 
z Pari The new monument to Massenet in the Luxem 
Pianist-Com poser hourg Gardens will be unveiled in October S. 35 
Berlin 
Prepares Pupils for Public Appearance fue Tuirp Mme. D’Atpert Dean 

Bertin.—Mrs. Ida Theumer-Fulda-d’Albert died here 
after long suffering. She was a Viennese by birth, became 
Liest Traditions-—Mr. Lachmund being the only American an actress and was famous for her beauty. Lenbach and 
. =a nega puso: other celebrated painters have made many portraits of her. 
Her first husband was Ludwig Fulda, well-known German 
yupil dramatist, and later she became the third wife of Eugen 
Tee deco ne atc came d’Albert. The late Mrs. d’Albert at one time played a prom- 
a inent role in Berlin society. She leaves a sixteen year old 

daughter, Desiderata d’Albert. J 


Original Handculture Course 


A Concerto Recital 
fre Arti CI 


Cs L. E; Ss] DD A os E leader College ms Young Women 


Thomas Franklin Marshall, President Mrs. Mary Towsley Pfau, Voice 
Glendale (suburban to Cincinnati), Ohio Mrs. Mabel Kimball Scott, Piano 


BLANCHE MARCHESI Singing 








Academy 


202 Rue De Courcelles, Paris Phone: Wagram 4275 





“He sang with much finish of style, with admirably sus- 
tained phrases, and with taste."—New York Sun. 
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DR. CARL ON THE 
HEIGHTS. 
Dr. William C. Carl, who is al- 
ready well up in the world, has 
red ently asi ended to new heights, 
as the accompanying _ photo- 
graph shows. This picture was 
taken at the summit of the 
Gornegrat, above Zermatt, 10,400 
feet. The Matterhorn is in the 
background, The old man (sit- 
ting) dispensed organ music on 
an accordion to the passers-by. 
Dr. Carl has been spending 
most of his summer in the 
Alps. Hle made a short sojourn 
in the Swiss Riviera together 
with Serge Koussevitsky, San- 
tos-Dumont, the Brazilian avia- 
tor, Theodore Ritch, tenor of 
the Chicago Opera, and other 
notables. 


Miscellaneous 
Nick PreMiére OF Fevrier’s New Opera 
Nice,—Oletta, a new opera by Henry Fevrier, composer of 
Monna Vanna, will have its premiére in Nice during the 
coming season. It is in three acts and four scenes. The 
action takes place in Corsica during the eighteenth century. 
ae 
Lé&oN Jenin Honorep 

Monte Carto.—Léon Jehin, conductor of the Monte Carlo 
concerts and Master of Music to the Prince of Monaco, has 
just been made an officer of the National Order of Leopold 


by the King of Belgium S 
SumMMer Scuoo.t or Music 1x Epinpurcu 
EpinspurGu.—The annual Scottish Summer School, or- 
ganized by the Federation of British Music Industries, was 
held here for a fortnight in August under the direction of 
Herbert Wiseman, M. A., an eminent local musician. Among 
other well-known musicians, Harold Samuel lectured on 
piano playing, Ivor James on the cello, Geoffrey Shaw on 
school class singing, M. D. Calvocoressi on modern music, 
and Dorothy Archibald on Dalcroze Eurythmics, W. S. 
EsperANTO SoNGS SUNG: IN EDINBURGH 
EpinpurcHu,—There has just been a gigantic congress here 
of the advocates of the so-called universal language, Esper- 
anto, which delegates attended from all over the world, in 
cluding America; and, as generally happens in such meet 
ings, there was no lack of musical interest. The folk aspects 
in song and music received chief attention. An interesting 
lecture on German Folk Lore and Folksongs was delivered 
by Paul Benneman, Leipsic, and Jaume Grau Casas of Bar- 
celona lectured on Catalonian Folk Lore. Two concerts 
were given, the program of one being of a general charac 
ter, while the other was devoted to Northern English and 
Scottish folksongs. All lectures were delivered and songs 
sung in Esperanto. W. S. 
WEINGARTNER FOR Bupaprest Propie’s Opera 
Buparest.—A sensation has been caused by the announce- 
ment that Director Géza Sebestyen has engaged Felix Wein 
gartner as guest conductor for the People’s Opera here. 
Sebestyen and his general musical director, Desider Markus, 
have big plans, and their announcement reads much like 
Hammerstein’s famous manifesto when he opened his Man- 
hattan Opera House. They promise to produce all the nov- 
elties that the aristocratic Royal Opera has been neglecting 
for years past; they have engaged a fine company and many 
prominent guest artists, and the way things look now the re 
organized People’s Opera is making a strong bid for su- 
premacy. Weingartner, one of the chief drawing cards of 
the new company, will conduct forty evenings, including re- 
vivals of Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Aida and 
other works, serving not only as musical supervisor but 
also as his own stage manager. 3 
Kupe.ik’s DAUGHTERS: Concert DrBuTANTE AND BRIDE 
Appazia (Italy).—Martha Kubelik, oldest daughter of 
Jan Kubelik, the violinist, who is permanently installed in 
his beautiful villa at this bathing resort, was married here to 
a young native named Franz Klinz. During the ceremony 
the Czech violinist performed a few pieces on his famous 
Stradivarius. Kubelik’s second daughter, Annie, will make 
her professional début as a violinist, in the fall, appearing 
jointly with her father in Vienna. fe SB 
QUEEN oF ROUMANIA AS LiprRETTIST 
PresspurG (Czechoslovakia).—Terina the Mysterious is 
the title of a new ballet by Oscar Nedbal, director of the 
Slovak National Opera of this city, and no less a personage 
than Queen Marie of Roumania is the librettist. It deals 
with the romantic story of a melancholy princess and a 
young violinist, and will have its premiére at the local opera 
house here next spring, when the Queen expects to be pres- 
ent. She has finished two more operatic librettos which 
Nedbal will also set to music. 2 


Diaz Returns from Pacific Coast 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has returned from a successful tour of Southern California. 
Immediately upon his arrival in the East he went to South- 
ampton, L. I, to sing at a private recital at the villa of 
Mrs. Edward Hutton. On September 16 he will give a 
joint recital with Charles Naegele, pianist, at Bedford Hills, 


aN. 


La Forge Back from Vacation ¢ 
Frank La Forge, eminent composer-pianist, has just re- 
turned from a vacation of a month during which he visited 
Marcella Sembrich at Lake George, N. Y.; Dr. G. P. Mac- 
Nichol at Calais, Me., and Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin at Blue 
Hills, Me. Mr, La Forge resumed his teaching immediately. 


Salvatore Avitabile Reopens Studio 
Salvatore Avitabile, with whom Marion Talley studied, 
has returned from a summer vacation at his own villa in 
West End, N. J., and reopened his New York studios with 
a large enrolment. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Russell Hancock Miles, organist at 
the University of Illinois, who received his Bachelor of 
Music degree from the College of Fine Arts this past sum- 
mer, played a recital at the Sesqui-Centennial on August 23. 

Genevieve Finlay-Stewart, contralto, a former student 
in Fine Arts College, is now teaching in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 

Marta Wittkowska, for several years a voice student in 
the College of Fine Arts, has returned to Syracuse from 
St. Louis, where she sang the title role in Carmen. Pre- 
vious to going to St. Louis Mme. Wittkowska had been 
singing in the summer opera at Cincinnati. According to 
the press reports from these cities she had an exceptional 
success. 

Irene Ripley, who has been teaching piano at the State 
Normal School at Mansfield, Pa., has been appointed di- 
rector of music at Marshal College, Marshal, Tex. Miss 
Ripley's place at the Normal School will be taken by Mar- 
garet Payne, who graduated from the College of Fine 
Arts in 1925, 

Helen Riley, who graduated from the College of Fine 
Arts in June, 1924, has been granted, for the second year, a 
fellowship in voice by the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 

Frank Marsh, Jr., who has been appointed Dean of Music 
at Baker College, Baldwin, Kan., studied organ with Prof. 
Harry L. Vibbard and composition with Dr. William Ber- 
wald during the past Syracuse summer session. 

Marian Palmer, who graduated from the College of Fine 
Arts in 1925 and who remained at the College for a post- 
graduate year of study, has been awarded a scholarship in 
opera at the Eastman School of Music. 

Louise Boedtker, soprano, a graduate of 1917, who has 
been studying voice toward her Master’s degree during the 
past year, has been engaged to teach music in the public 
schools at Solvay, Miss Boedtker will continue her 
work in the college and expects to receive her Master's 
degree next June. 

Marvin Fairbanks, director of the Syracuse University 
Band, and an advanced student in violin of the College of 
Fine Arts, has returned from the Oswego State Normal 
where he had charge of the orchestra, the band and the 
normal chorus during the summer session. Mr. Fairbanks 
has already had a large number of applications for member- 
ship in the University Band. 

The department of buildings and grounds at the Uni- 
versity has finished putting triple ceilings in nine of the 
music studios of the College of Fine Arts. These ceilings 
will make the studios sound-proof and will add much to 
the effectiveness of the teaching in the college. 

Elmer G. Wilson Smith, who graduated in 1915, is one 
of the prominent voice teachers in Providence, R. I. His 
students have given a number of interesting programs dur- 
ing the past winter. 

Dorothy Russell, of the class of 1917, is one of the promi- 
nent piano teachers in Salem, Mass. Fernande Guenette, 
an advanced student, who has been working with Miss 
Russell for five years, is making a name for herself in 
Salem and the surrounding towns. H. W. B. 
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Heavy Season Booked for Bonelli 


Richard Bonelli’s season in America last year was without 
a doubt exceptional. He was entrusted with thirty-seven 
appearances as a new member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
and a list of consecutive successes is credited to his record. 
The requests for concert and festival appearances prevented 
Mr. Bonelli returning to Europe this summer. June 20 
marked the closing of Bonelli’s season in America and he 
has already commenced this season with a concert on Sep- 
tember 15 at Long Beach, Cal. He has an engagement to 
sing at the Hollywood Bowl after which he will give con- 
certs at Riverside and Palo Alto and then join the San 
Francisco Opera Company to sing the leading baritone roles 
in Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, and the Barber of Seville. The 
Los Angeles Opera Company has engaged him to sing the 
leading roles in Faust, Rigoletto, Barber of Seville and Il 
Trovatore. Following his Los Angeles engagement he will 
return to the Chicago Opera, giving concerts in Pomona 
and Albuquerque, New Mexico. Again Bonelli will sing 
throughout the entire season and tour with the Chicago 
company and then fill a long list of concert engagements. 
New York, Syracuse, Buffalo, Auburn, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and the Atwater Kent Radio Hour through sta- 
tion WEAF, are among his early bookings. Mr. Bonelli 
will return-to Europe the latter part of May to fulfill opera 
and concert engagements. 


Laros Preparing Orchestra Programs 


Earle Laros, pianist and conductor of the Easton 
Symphony Orchestra, has returned from a vacation at 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the Pocono Mountains. 
The coming season will demand much attention and effort 
on the part of Mr. Laros, He is now preparing four his- 
torical recitals to be given in his home city, beginning in 
October. They will start with the Early English period 
and continue through chronologically. An entire Beethoven 
program will be played, another will be devoted to the 
Romanticists, and the series will be concluded with a modern 
program. The orchestra will be heard in its usual five 
subscription and two children’s concerts. At one of the 
concerts arrangements are being made to have Percy 
Grainger as bret senna A. R. Lillicrap, business 
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manager, reports a steady growth in the activities of the 
orchestra, which not only is self-supporting, but also charges 
a very minimum rate for season subscribers. 


Marden Dunning Abaenail Association Formed 


Dunning teachers who received their training under the 
direction of Kate Dell Marden, prominent Dunning teacher of 
Portland, Ore., have formed an organization to be known 
as the Marden Dunning Alumni Association. The club, 
which will have a membership of over forty teachers, was 
formed for the purpose of promoting greater cooperation 
between the members and with Mrs. Marden. The following 
othcers were elected: 

Helen Philips, Portland, Ore., president ; 

Gladys Adele Aiken, Portland, Ist vice-president ; 

Margaret Watts, Caldwell, Idaho, 2nd vice president ; 

Verda Norton, Nampa, Idaho, treasurer ; 

Martha Larimer, Billings, Mont., secretary. 


New York Piano Conservatory Begins Fall 
Season 

The New York Piano Conservatory and School of Affil 
iated Arts, of which A. Verne Westlake, Mus. D. is presi- 
dent and director and Meredith Manning secretary-treasurer, 
began its fall season on September 6 with a large ‘enrollment, 
The program for the 1926-27 season includes students’ prac 
tice recitals every other Tuesday, students’ public recitals 
every two to four weeks, | artist recit: tals and lectures at fre- 
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quent intervals and faculty meetings the first Tuesday of 
each month. The first of eight five-week courses in impro- 
visation began on September 7. The main school of the 
Conservatory is located on Fifty-seventh street, but 
branches also are maintained in other parts of the city as well 
as in its suburbs and in other cities. A number of partial 
and complete scholarships are awarded each term to deserv- 
ing students, either by competition or by letters of recom 
mendation. Courses are offered at the school in piano play- 
ing, composition, improvisation, voice culture and the art of 
singing, violin, orchestral instruments, organ, trinity prin- 
ciple musicianship and pedagogy, dramatic art, art history 
and appreciation and physical education. 


Mrs. Charles Furlong Dead 


GLascow.—Mrs. Charles Furlong died here on August 20 
She was a native of Glasgow and an operatic singer, her most 
successful role being that of Venus in Tannhauser. She 
made her debut in amateur opera, but afterwards entered the 
profession. She was then known by her maiden name, Nedda 
Morrison, On her marriage to Charles A. Furlong, she 
removed to New York, where she made frequent appearances 
in opera. She returned to Glasgow, with her husband, 
number of years ago. W. S. 





The Cynical Critic 
Mezzo—"She has a voice like a bird.” 
Forte—“Canary or _ peacock ? 
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“TRIUMPH by RUTH BRETON” 


HIS headline, in the New York Times, over a wireless from Germany telling how “Ruth 

Breton, fresh from successes in Hamburg, won a place in the hearts of a Berlin audience, 

summarizes the young American violinist’s reception abroad this summer. 

reprinted below tell how Ruth Breton, 
in Europe the triumphs she has had in two years of appearances with the leading orchestras and 
in the most important music centres of this country. 


BERLIN LONDON MUNICH be 

B. Z. am Mittag—It is impossible to do . Times—The violin playing of Ruth Zeitung—In the truest sense of the fs 

anything but sing the praise of Ruth Bre treton would be noteworthy in a season word she “plays” upon her violin. The i 

ton. She shows herself fully equipped in much more plentiful in newcomers than tone is big and noble, the purity of in is 

the armor of technique; she produces also the present one. She showed remarkable tonation beyond reproach, the velocity of be} 
delicate effects of tone color. . . One certainty of technique and a freedom of her fingers fabulous. tut beyond this, 
of the most pleasing representatives of the interpretation made especially enjoyable she is musical. Especially in regard to 
young world of fiddlers. by the rich, clinging tone she produced temperament, she could rival any man 
Among a number of shorter pieces ind the intensity of her expression 


Vaughan Williams’ | 


great violin talent is Ruth Breton’s. . ing’ was a_ particularly enterprising 

In these (the compositions on the choice. As the work progressed she got 
program) she displayed her capacity for more into its reflective feeling and the Post—-The outgoing concert season 
depth of feeling, her power to make her final cadenza was exquisitely played It brought us a valuable acquaintance—~Miss 
tone live. afforded a fine example of that purity of Ruth Breton, a violinist of the very 
2 ; intonation which is an invaluable asset to highest qualities She seems to possess 
Lokalanzeiger—The violinist Ruth Bre- Miss Breton’s playing. (H. C. Colles.) by nature a technique of light and abso 


She has plenty of lute 
rhythm, plenty of feeling, and, above all 


tions of this young 
notable for a strong 


rad] nique made any difficulty seem mere ¢ : 
By mockery—but it is over and beyond that sense of style. Musical ability is here 

KA the big, nay mighty, tone of pure and united in true harmony with technical Welt am Sonntag—A fabulous violinist 
©) singing quality. (Adolf Diesterweg.) ability of bravura quality. (R. Ph.) with exceptional gifts 
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“The Lark Ascend 





reaches remarkable heights. 
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technique, which is of the type that takes a strength of tone that must be envied dividual and creative playing. Wonder- 
for gr: anted all difficulties from Vitali to i m ful delicacy of howinel wrenath ead i 
Paganini, it is her tone that is a strik- by many of her masculine colleagues . hes 0V g, igth an ire 
en ee feature of her playing (Dr. Paul ne She played Vaughan Williams ty temperament, wealth of coloring, make 
Ex | ) , Diaying. i oe “The Lark Ascen ling” with a great deal her playing at times captivating by its 
sm of imagination, Italian music by Vitali unheard of plasticity and power of ex 
Berliner Tageblatt—The highly gifted and Vivaldi with the right feeling, and pression 
artist Ruth Breton . «+ IS a past Lalo’s Symphony Espagnol with all the 
master in AY of finger and bow- virtuosity that work demands. (F. Toy.) Veueste Nachrichten—All the artiatic 
technique. (K. W.) Daily Express—She proved abundantly and violinistic qualities. . e 
“a . that she possessed the great virtuosity sides we il developed finger and bow-tech 
Deutsches Tageblatt—A delightful im- which Professor Auer seems able to im nique we were struck in this player, who 
pression was left by the violin recital of part to his pupils. Her tone was un- is young, musical, and phrases vitally, | 
Fy the ie an Ruth oon , commonly rich and full. . Un by an unusually big, powerful and sing 
( ° 1e listener was rewardec yy her loubtedly a violinist of exceptional gifts. ing tone, 
Rd pure singing tone, her powerful bowing, niall Say : ie & 
Kad and the warmth of her interpretations. HAMBURG } 7 
Rf (Alex. Pfannenstiel.) é lugsburger Zeitung am Abend—She 
2. SUCK. . Anzeiger—tThis time the violinist comes guides her bow with fabulous surenese 
= . ; 7 oi . o he re b om the Hud . : ~ 
2) Berliner Volks-Zeitung—The brilliant "Ot trom th Rg but fr ag < : le A and powerful energy. She has at her 
( violinist Ruth Breton is an artist of taste 80%. | Miss Ruth ening ge r ng —r command a brilliant technique with 
. —— re , ol . 
Kd with the foundation of an extraordinary would, howeve 2 Fg ; r I re dota 3 << which she plays the most difficult bravura 
Fy) technique, all of which she displayed in a every part of the giole i ial oe passages as something to be taken for 
EY very full program. (Dr. Heinz Pring ing, well-defined rhythm, and a rich tone, granted and without any effort 
| shein.) satisfying on every string, gave the char- 
4 : . acter of her interpretations an almost 1 bteen~A linist f bi 
4] F P . a P ’ . - ‘ Te agebla violini c admirs J 
kA) Allgemeine Musikzeitung—I found in masculine trait. Yet nowhere. is there gifts ind disting iche d ai ility She die 
FY Ruth Breton a violinist of extraordinary anything of the outre or of the over bode ge ar ; ho ; 
<4] . . drawn; everything is well anelinaal play h Vivi mperamen ier sure 
5y ability. It is not only the triumphant ; y ‘ j 
3 ) P ' ind never-failing technique of be nd 
that and perfectly balanced, The interpreta and 4 1g Ww a 


finger Her tone is big, noble and of un- 


American have real ; 
impeachable purity 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN AUDIENCES—A COMPARISON 


By Pocahontas Wight 


\t the will of the traffic cop black, white and yellow 
taxi-cabs moved from place to place like checkers on the 
wide board of the wet street. In front of the Academy of 
Music a yellow fog from the sheet of electric bulbs poured 
into the stream of shallow rain that blackened the asphalt. 
Under its glaring light a dozen lines of people tangled 
themselves into a mass of knots for the tired ticket agent 
to unravel. One line moved to the front, a line as complete 
in colors as a box of crayons or spectrum dowagers in 
black lace, brunette beauties with crimson shawls, tall 
blondes in blue satin. Another line, darker clad, wound 
round to cheaper and higher seats. Higher still climbed a 
procession of school girls whose red and lavender hats 
repeated the color down in the front of the hall, as per- 
fectly as if an artist had planned the picture. The chill 
mist of anticipation was suddenly cleared by the arrival 
of the artist 

During the hours before the concert the waiting line 
thickened from a thread to a taut rope, pushing towards 
the “guichet” in the persistent hope that the policeman had 
exaggerated matters when he denied the existence of stand 
Inside a soberly dressed crowd of people 
aisles—shabby Russians with long black beards, 
a young Roumanian violinist with dreamy eyes, a ruddy 
heeked Dutch opera star, a fidgety French woman who 
gesticulated. Many in the crowd had hungry eyes, starving 
for the strength the music would pour into them. 

It takes all kinds of people to make an audience as well 
as a world, and you will find such in Paris, in New York, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, or San Diego. This does not deny 
the fact that there is a hemisphere of difference between 
Continental and American audiences. The majority of 
women who cover up our concert seats is only to be equalled 
by the majority of men in the halls abroad. Rather than 
blame this condition, as foreigners would have us do, upon 
the superiority of our women in comparison with our men 
let us remark the higher percentage of professional men 
musicians abroad, who naturally attend the concerts 
Americans of general culture, but not professionally trained, 
are not less interested in musical events than Frenchmen of 
the same position 

Not less dissimilar are the types of programs relished. 
If we listen to a Beethoven symphony, and attend a scholar- 
ly interpretation of a Bach cantata, it is not without the 
hope of a glad young melody at the end like a bonbon after 
dinner. But the Frenchman will have his Beethoven, sit 
through the most discordant blare of brass that has ever 
been conceived of by a radical young composer, accepting 
afterwards a concerto of thirty minutes’ duration, and yet 
be fresh for a Wagnerian symphony at the end. The taste 
for a heavier program can be explained not only by the 
predominance of professional musicians abroad, but more 
evidently by the more frequent opportunities for concerts 
there. Although the exchange rate is responsible for the 
present rate being much below that in New York, even in 


normal times our prices were double. Musicians could not 


ing room 
crowded the 


go to two orchestral concerts a week without gaining a taste 
for better music. It is not that there are not those among 
us who are equally critical, but that opportunity has been 
denied our people in general. 

If we expect by this superiority in program a_ corre- 
sponding degree in performance we are deceived. It is in 
the United States that virtuosity holds the stage. Tolerant 
though we are in amateur performances, in professional 
ones we are scrupulous. Not the comparatively fine artist 
accepted over there but the superlative is our demand, Our 
taste for virtuosity springs not only from a flare for bril- 


“She was in_ excellent 
voice. There is a caress- 
ing sweetness to her tone, 
and she is more than a 
mere dispenser of beauti- 
ful sound, for she is an in- 
terpreter of no mean abil- 
ity.” 


The New York Evening Telegram said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metro 
politan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


liant performance but also from an interest in personalities. 
Who but hero-worshippers would give twenty curtain calls 
to a single operatic star? With the Continental audiences 
it is a matter of pride that they are less interested in_the 
artist than the music. They go not to hear Bauer but Bee- 
thoven, not Heifetz but Haydn. Their tremendous urge for 
orchestral concerts is satisfied in Paris by twelve per- 
formances a week, 

What effect does the music produce upon 
the same? It is not. It is as different as 
is from Latin. The Parisian audience is more 
more demonstrative, yet franker in its disapproval, while 
the American is more reserved in response and more con- 
siderate in its displeasure. More than one visitor in Paris 
has told me that he enjoyed the audience more than the 


them? Is it 
Anglo-Saxon 
responsive, 
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music. In the heavy silence into which the song rises, 
those who listen are as responsive to the music as the violin 
wood under the bows. Unashamed of emotional attitudes, 
they cover their eyes, twist forward, even cry at will. 
Nor is their displeasure less demonstrative. Many times 
one hears hissing, and on one occasion a lusty, “Depéchez- 
vous” interrupted a lengthy operatic aria. Whatever he 
feels in such a degree the American hides, whether he be 
capable of, ashamed of, or desirous of such display. 

Theirs is an old world mellow with the culture and tradi- 
tions of the ages. Ours is a young world, strong, eager 
and growing. Already by dint of our steady efforts to 
bring art into the new field, we have drawn the great teach- 
ers, the great artists, and the best equipped schools, the 
stuff of which musical appreciation is made. Already each 
year the type of program demanded even in our smallest 
towns is higher in tone. To us will come some day the 
same rare understanding which generations of training and 
traditions have instilled in the people abroad, and with it 
young vigor and enthusiasm which have made America 
great in other lines of work. 


September 16, 


What the Critics Think of Gabrilowitsch 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch recently was enthusiastically praised 
on the Pacific Coast for his unusual ability with the baton. 
According to Redfern Mason, in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, “It is delightful to watch Gabrilowitsch direct. His 
baton sculptures the tonal contour and evokes exquisite 
rhythms. We owe a debt to the San Mateo people for 
bringing him here. He is a conductor with the heart of a 
poet. 

Arthur S. Garbett declared in the San Francisco Daily 
News that “Ossip Gabrilowitsch is unquestionably one of the 
greatest living orchestra conductors as he has previously 
shown himself to be among the foremost concert pianists. 
Conducting the entire program from memory, he seemed to 
play upon the orchestra as upon the keyboard. The very 
absence of a music stand between himself and the players 
contributed to this peculiar intimacy. 

“It is rare that a new conductor makes immediately such 
a deep impression on a city’s music audience as Gabrilo- 
witsch has done in his few San Francisco concerts,” said 
Alexander Fried in the San Francisco Chronicle. “He has 
been long famous as a pianist. His increasing following 
here has rejoiced to find that his mastery as a musician 
makes an orchestra under his stick as a piano under his 
fingers.” 

Charles Woodman observed in the San Francisco Call: 
“ ‘Exquisite’ is about the only word adequate to describe the 
effects obtained by Gabrilowitsch’s direction of the or- 
chestra.” 


Russian Symphonic Choir 
The Russian Symphonic Choir, with Basil Kibalchich, 
director, will open their season with a New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on October 17. They will leave immediately 
for a week’s tour of New England and will then proceed 
on their transcontinental tour to the Pacific Coast. 




















YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


‘‘Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing’ 


TEACHER OF WORLD FAMED ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 


Unprecedented Success—Record Enrollment 
Fourth Season Summer Vocal Master Classes 


PACIFIC COAST—LOS ANGELES, CAL., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Petitioned to Return Next Summer 


New York Studios—52 West 70th Street 
Reopen October First 


ASSOCIATE TEACHER: MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Assistant Teacher and Secretary--Miss Euphemia Blunt—Phone 8144 Endicott 
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Vocal Instructor 
Authority on Voice Placement 
Coaching, Opera and Concert 











Sole Instructor of 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


Tenor 


Now appearing in principal 
theatres of Italy. 













ENRICO CLAUSI 
as Duke in Rigoletto 


LA BOHEME AT ALFONSINE. 
La Nuova Romagna, Dec. 31, 1925. 


“A TRUE REVELATION is the tenor Enrico Clausi, AN 
ADMIRABLE Rudolpho in every way. HE POSSESSES 
VOCAL MERITS SUCH AS FEW SINGERS, EVEN 
AMONG THE MOST FAMOUS, HAVE TODAY. IT IS 
NOT DIFFICULT TO PREDICT A VERY BRIGHT 
FUTURE FOR THIS YOUNG SINGER. He sang two arias 
of Tosca GLORIOUSLY, ELECTRIFYING THE AUDI- 
ENCE AND WINNING DELIRIOUS PLAUDITS.” 


LA BOHEME AT MEZZANO. 


La Nuova Romagna, January 7, 1926. 


“Enrico Clausi is A PERFECT RUDOLPH. HE WON US 
AT ONCE BY THE BEAUTY OF HIS RARE VOCAL 
MERITS, THE SECURITY OF HIS VOICE IN EVERY 
‘ REGISTER, AND HE CLIMBED THE HIGHEST PEAKS 
WITH INCONCEIVABLE EASE. IT IS AN EASY TASK 
TO PREDICT FOR THIS YOUNG MAN A VERY BRIGHT 
FUTURE.” 


LA BOHEME AT RAVENNA. 


La Nuova Romagna, January 14. 
“Bravissimo Rodolfo, the young tenor Enrico Clausi, an artist, 
we do not hesitate to proclaim, who will give ultimate proof to be 
well worthy the most important theatres not only in Italy but 











A few Press Notices that 
tell of Clausi’s unsurpassed 
success are here appended. 


MARIO CARBONI 
Celebrated Baritone 


anywhere else, as his voice is the most clear, most spontaneous, 
and his emission is one of the easiest in every register that we 
have heard here in many years.” 
Il Resto del Carlino, January 15, 1926. 

“THE TENOR CLAUSI MADE A HIT WITH THE 
FRESHNESS OF HIS VOICE, THE SECURITY WITH 
WHICH HE SANG THROUGHOUT THE EVENING 
EVEN IN THE HIGHEST REGISTER.” 


AT CARCANO THEATRE IN MILAN. 

Il Secolo, April 5, 1926. 
“THE TENOR CLAUSI WON RAPTUROUS APPLAUSE 
THROUGH HIS BEAUTIFUL SYMPATHETIC AND 
CLEAR TENOR VOICE.” 





Rigoletto, 1] Secolo, April 9. 
“SUPERB WAS THE TENOR CLAUSI.” 


Corriere della Sera, April 9. 
“CLAUSI WITH HIS FRESH AND HARMONIOUS VOICE 
WON THE FREQUENT PLAUDITS OF A WELL 
PLEASED AUDIENCE.” 


Corriere della Sera, April 5. 
“ON THE STAGE THE BEST ARTIST OF THE EVENING 
WAS THE TENOR CLAUSI WITH HIS SONOROUS AND 
BEAUTIFUL VOICE. HE DIVIDED HONORS WITH 
THE HEROINE OF THE NIGHT.” 


Boheme, // Secolo, April 18. 


“ABOVE ALL MUST BE MENTIONED 
CLAUSI.” 


THE TENOR 





FOR APPOINTMENT WITH MARIO CARBONI, ADDRESS: VALIDA E. DENSBY 


Lyon and Healy Building 
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64 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 623-24 
VOSE PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


Phone Wabash 7218, Chicago 
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; ‘Se > Py Horowitz, who is to visit the United States t season. He 
( | KEANINGS F ROM THE PARIS SEASON wes pears i set ee a wr et seventy recitals’ fe Ger- 


: many, Austria, Italy, and Spain. As he speaks no word 

everybody of importance in the soc ial Schumann, and Liszt. The modern works were introduced of English he asked my advice on the best method of pick- 

d be absent from Paris, when the with discretion and were therefore more acceptable than 1 ing up the aforesaid language. Was the language as spoken 

with railway taxis and motor trucks, when the program had consisted mostly of novelties. The austere in the United States sufficiently good to be understood in 

aurants were crowded with tourists who manner of this artist before the public does not help him to England? If he learned from an Englishman, could he get 

neuage in the world but French, Boris Kam- win the sympathy of his hearers, but the honesty of his along in America Honesty compelled me to tell him that 

iano recital in the Salle des Agriculteurs. interpretations, his high artistic purpose, and the manly the English he would probably acquire during his seventy 

in the hall, and the audience of friends breadth of his playing will certainly make friends for him. recitals in Germany, Austria, Italy, and Spain would be 

The pianist therefore cannot have added No artist can do himself justice in a hall that is almost equally unintelligible in all parts of the English-speaking 

s reputation in spite of his exertions. jut empty, Boris Kamchatoff must not postpone his recitals world. rhe deep mouthed rotundity of the syllables as pro- 

ent him from playing with vigor, spirit, till so! late in the season that the holiday spirit has over nounced in the German throat would be more serviceable 

f tone color. His program was mostly taken the public. ; he to him than the pattering staccato of the best Parisian Eng- 

rks of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, I had a half hour chat with the remarkable young pianist, lish. Horowitz, however, will discourse in the universal 

= —= = language of music and be understood by thousands of Amer- 

icans who like fine, brilliant, clear and precise piano playing. 
At least, that is my casting of the Horowitz horoscope. 


¢ ARREN Voice Tue Scumitz ProcraM, 
To me, the most peculiar program of the entire past sea- 


. : son in Paris was that of E. Robert Schmitz’s second recital 
announces the re-opening of his in the hall of the old Conservatoire. Schmitz, of course, is 


JEW ¢ sT 5 F j ; SEASON 1926-27 a pianist of the first rank who can play any and everything 
NEW ¥ ORK SI UDIOS FOR THE “ ; well, I speak now only of his program, which consisted of 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 Bach and Debussy in alternate doses. Was it not the poet 


ii . Keats who liked to heat his tongue with pepper in order to 
Specialist in TONE PRODUCTION make the wine taste all the more agreeable? Was Bach the 


Studios: 212 West 59th Street. Residence Studio: 370 Central Park West, New York City wine or the pepper of the Schmitz program? Speaking in 
the obsolete language of the days before prohibition, I should 
say that Bach was the whisky and Debussy the soda water, 
but I hope I have not written something which is unprintable 
in the New York of today. I lived the life of a total ab- 
stainer for more than a dozen years in the old New York 
which had a saloon on every corner of the back streets. 
May I be forgiven therefore for mentioning whisky in this 
revised and unalcoholic berg upon Manhattan’s isle. 














Out on THE RoiiinG Deep. 


No sailor of the old—or classical—school would start a 
voyage on Friday the thirteenth. It was contrary to the 
ethics of the sea. It was also superstition. Yet Frances 
Peralta, Josephine Vila, Richard Northcott, and myself 
boarded a vessel on Friday, August 13, and had an elaborate 
dinner, in spite of the rolling waves. As a matter of fact, 


however, the waves were not very high, as they were only 
> in the Seine. The vessel was a houseboat anchored to the 
4 7, stone docks. We were justified, therefore, in defying super- 


stition. Richard Northcott’s recent volume on Bizet was the 
subject of our conversation for a few minutes, and I learned 
with pleasure that the photographs which appeared a few 
months ago in the Musica Courter, showing what the 
homes of Berlioz and Bizet looked like, had been placed 
among the archives of the English musical historian. 





WaArbD-STEPHENS IN SALZBURG. 
Ward-Stephens, composer, conductor of the Harrisburg 
May Festival, vocal teacher, spent a week or so in Paris 
on his way to New York from Salzburg, where he had 
204N G CABLE passed the entire summer professionally associated with 
Lilli Lehmann. He says that the famous old vocalist begins 
MELBOURNE 41/36 her work at 7.30 every morning. He himself was in the 
CLT ANTONINA studio with her from eight till six every day, with only a 


short interval for lunch. Her energy is amazing and her 


WHITEPLAINS NY. pupils numerous. One of the most interesting of the former 


pupils to visit the old teacher this summer was Geraldine 
Farrar. Ward-Stephens is elated over the honor that Lilli 
AUSTRALIA HAS TAKEN PERCY GRAINGER TO ITS HEART Lehmann has done him in asking him to be the president 

of the American branch of the Mozarteum, which is now 


HE HAS ALREADY PLAYED TO 30,767 PEOPLE MELBOURNE (Continued on page 16) 
12,945 SYDNEY 5,716 ADELAIDE 4,831 PERTH 3,728 


TASMANIA 3,547 WONDERFUL AUDIENCES RECORD e COLOMBATI 


ENTHUSIASM. EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER 


J AND B TAIT to whom JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE owes 
950A Sept. 5, 1926 her brilliant success 


Will reopen her Vocal Studio 
OCTOBER 4th 


Mgt. ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. VOICE TRAINING 


. : IN ALL BRANCHES 
Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 


Specialist in Bel Canto 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, PresipEnt GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 














For Appointment Address: 


Secretary, 294 West 92nd St., New York 


Schuyler 5614 


Youngest Star of the Metropolitan Opera 
wy A R I 0 We A House Created the Greatest Sensation 
Trained Her Voice and Opera Roles Under 


SALVATORE AVITABILE 


Miss Talley to Her Teacher: 


COLUMBIA RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART-ROLLS 





























Maestro Avitabile, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Dear Maestro: 


I was surprised that the newspapers did not state with whom 1 am studying. Maestro, you do not know 
how much I am obliged to you, and how much I owe you. The people could not believe that I could make 
such great improvement. I am sending you clippings from the papers. Hoping to hear from you, and with 
greetings, 

Your affectionate pupil, 


MARION TALLEY MARION TALLEY. SALVATORE AVITABILE 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera Building (1425 B Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 
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ANNINI 


triumphs again! 


" THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1926. 














UNTOuRL tue ev esi. Mo 
Pa) 


t GIANNINI WINS TRIUMPH. | SY 


5 American Soprano as Aida Scores 25 
- Curtain Cafls in Berlin. E 
Ccpyricht, 1926, by The New York Times Company. | Ma 
By Wireless to Tas New YorK Times. fiv 
BERLIN, Sept. 8.—An unprecedented | Geé 
record of twenty-five curtain calls ple 
was scored by Dusolina Giannini,| mu 
American soprano, at her initial per-| at 
formance in ‘Aida’ at the’ Municipal 4 
Opera here tonight. The critics ex-| at 
pressed the greatest admiration for her | of 
rendition of the title réle and the in-| Js 


creased depth and richness of her voice —v 
since her last Berlin appearance. 
Besides Giannini there was an all- 
star cast with Bruno Walter in the; L 
conductor's seat. E. 


SEASON 1926-1927 


completely booked 











Sept. to Dec. in Europe 
Jan. to May in America 


on 


SEASON 1927-1928 


now booking 








MN. 


Concert Management, DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 
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WHERE THE 


By Clarence Lucas 


In the history « 
it enough to 
runs 


to the composer and n 
concert soloist always 
‘ ering sn 
trument, pa 


Beethoven sonatas could not ha 


f musical progress too much credit is given 
The brilliant 
ahead of the composer in dis- 
howy and effective passages for his particular in- 
ages which the composers make use of later on. 
ve been more brilliant than 


the virtuoso 





Gir 


David and Clara Mar 


Piano 


Katherine Bacon 
Ralph Leopold 
Howard Brockway 
Simeon Rumschisky 


Frank Sheridan 
Violin 

Scipione Guidi 

Edwin Ideler 

David Mannes 

Alix Young Maruchess 


Paul Stassevitch 


Wolfe Wolfinsohn 


1926-1927 





David Oannes 
Music School 


nnes, Directors 


Some of the Members 
of the 


Faculty of the Artist’s and 
Teacher’s Courses 


Singing 
Fraser Gange 
Greta Torpadie 


Composition 


Rosario Scalero 


Violoncello 


Felix Salmond 
Lieff Rosanoff 


Sovfege 
Anne Marie Soffray 


Applications Accepted Now for the Season 
Opening October 7th, 1926 
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COMPOSER FAILS 


Mozart's sonatas if Beethoven had not been more or less of a 
virtuoso himself, and familiar with the performances of the 
great pianists of his day. Setting aside the intrinsic value of 
the musical themes in the sonatas of Mozart and the sonatas 
of Chopin, there is no denying that great progress has been 
made in technical brilliancy of the treatment of the instru- 
ment in the Chopin compositions. If the great solo player did 
not keep in advance of the executive demands of the com- 
poser, what would happen to musical composition in a few 
years? It would become a collection of set phrases and re- 
peated formulas, like a religion that becomes an established 
ritual and formal dogma when the driving and creating force 
of the original founder of it has expended itself. 

Orchestral music is not what it used to be. The execu- 
tion demanded by Wagner in his colossal scores would have 
been impossible to the violinists of a former epoch before the 
great virtuosos had raised the standard of violin playing. 
Wagner only made use of the skill of the violinists of his 
period. He did not give the violinists, or any of the other 
performers, their technical skill 

It seems to be natural for the public in general to love the 
The great names which come down to us from myths 
such as Apollo, Pan, Orpheus—belong to solo 
performers. The ancient Greeks, in fact, had only solo sing- 
ers with instrumental accompaniment. We hear of no great 
choral and orchestral performances in Greeek art. 

Shakespeare says that “Orpheus with his lute made trees 
and the mountain tops that freeze bow the mselves when he 
did sing,” but he has nothing to say about a “Messiah” at 
Corinth, a Ninth Symphony at Athens, or a Madame Butter- 
fly at Salamis. 

Mythology need not delay us very long. It is more to the 
point to learn that the flute player, Ismenias, was so highly 
valued in ancient Greece that he could afford a flute of gold 
which cost seven talents at Corinth, which, according to the 
English author, Christopher Welch, was more than £1700, 
that is to say, about $8,300. Rabelais says that Ismenias 
played with such effect that Alexander rose from the table 
and ran to embrace him. 

Modern instrumentalists, such as Paganini and Liszt, 
created as great commotions in the world as Ismenias made 
in the olden days. Great, singers, especially tenors, have at 
all ages in the history of music held a great power over the 
emotions of the public. 

These facts are of course well known. It is more or less 
pedantic to mention them. The object in writing about them 
at present is to show that the soloist is as important to the 
composer as he or she is attractive to the public. 

Many critics sneer at the compositions of the great per- 
formers. These compositions are of vastly greater value to 
composers than the bad performances by composers are of 
service to the great soloists. What could Paganini learn from 
the playing of Berlioz? Nothing. What could Berlioz learn 
from the playing of Paganini and his compositions? A very 
great deal. 

Who could learn anything from the piano playing of Wag- 
ner? What did Wagner learn from the playing of Liszt, of 
Paganini, of Servais, of the great harpists, trumpeters, horn 
players, and the splendid singers of his day? Do not for a 
moment imagine that a composer, even with the genius of a 
Beethoven and a Wagner, could create great compositions in a 
world where there were no magnificent performers to demon- 
strate the possibilities of voices and of the various musical 
instruments. 

The poet has almost nothing to do with the making of the 
words he employs in his poems. Likewise, the composer has 
very little to do with the technical development of the instru- 
ments he employs. The importance of the virtuoso to the 
composer is exceedingly great. 
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OLGA WARREN 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
MIDDLE WEST TOUR NOV. Ist—DEC. 15th 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis 


Managem 


212 West 59th St., 


For open dates during this time address: 


ent Olga Warren 
New York City 





Associated Artists 
Park Avenue Hotel, New York City 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Proschowsky Studio News 

Marion Alice McAfee, who won the Galli-Curci scholar- 
ship at the Glenn Dillard Gunn School in Chicago, benefited 
greatly by the opportunity to study with Frantz Proschowsky. 
Miss McAfee will make her first appearance of the season in 
Chicago at Lyon & Healy Hall on September 20. She has 
been booked for a number of engagements during the com- 
ing season. 

Doris Emerson has fulfilled many dates this summer, 
among them being a recital for the Peterboro (N. H.) Golf 
Club. A benefit concert given at Temple, N. H., also proved 
a success for this young singer. 

Ruth Cowl, who won the Luella Melius scholarship, is the 
possessor of a lyric soprano voice of fine quality. She has 
accepted a seven months’ concert tour through the East with 
the Randall Ensemble Trio. Mr. Proschowsky predicts a 
promising future for her, 

George Simons, staff tenor of WMAI, has given weekly 
song recitals since June 1. In his thirteen recitals of classic 
songs he has used over 100 different numbers. He is win- 
ning recognition as a radio artist, and likewise as a church 
soloist. 

Zelma Norman, a talented coloratura who has won praise 
from music critics, will join the New York studio for serious 
study this winter. The voice is a pure coloratura with an 
excellent trill and facility of staccato. 

Albert Rappaport, recently engaged by the Chicago Opera, 
will spend some weeks coaching before he makes his Chicago 
debut. 

Catherine Gilmore’s concert at St. Paul, Minn., proved a 
success. She received favorable newspaper comments and 
numerous letters congratulating her upon the success of her 
debut. 

Camille Robinette, formerly secretary 
New York studio, has been engaged as a teacher and ex- 
ponent of the work taught by Frantz Proschowsky at the 
Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music in Chicago. 


and assistant at the 





A NEW VOLUME IN 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Seventy Negro 
Spirituals 


Arranged for Voice and Piano 
Epirep sy WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


. Issued in two editions 
For Hicu Voice For Low Voice 
and com- 


HE most authoritative 


plete collection of these pictur- 
esque and appealing folksongs yet 
issued. The arrangements are the 


work of the editor, together with nine 
other well-known American musicians, 
all of whom have approached their task 
with enthusiasm, sympathy and_ skill. 
Mr. Fisher's prefatory essay:on Spirit- 
uals is an exhaustive and illuminating 
treatment of an engrossing subject. 


Price: Paper, cloth back. ... .$2.50 net 
re ee | a 3.50 net 





A brochure giving portraits of editors 
and tables of contents of all the vol- 
umes of the Musicians Library will be 
sent free on request. | 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


178-179 Tremont St., Boston 


Cuas. H. Ditrson & Co. 
- 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Albany, Ala.—An interesting program took place at 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church on August 29, when a 
recital was given by Herbert Spangler, violinist, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, and Frank M. Church, or- 
ganist, director of music at Athens College, Athens, Ala. 
There were about 200 persons present. 2 

Atlantic City, N. J.—Scoring one of the greatest hits 
achieved by a band in Atlantic City in years, Edwin Franko 

Goldman and his band is drawing to the Music Hall of the 
Steel Pier the greatest crowds recorded in the twenty-seven 
years of that pier’s history. Goldman's engagement ended 
the night of September 12. FP, 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 


Erie, Pa.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Davis, of New York 
City, sang at the First Methodist Church recently. 

On August 19, Gladys M. Stein presented five of her 
younger piano pupils in a studio musicale. This was the last 
recital of the summer term. 

Clara Babcock-Ricart has accepted the position as di- 
rectress of the quartet of the Park Presbyterian Church, 
succeeding Mrs. C. W. McKean, who held the position for 
thirty-five years. G. S. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Montreal, Can.—Montreal’s musical season opened 
with two concerts by Creatore and his band, which were 
given at the Princess Theater on August 29. Both concerts 
were well attended and the audience demanded numerous 
encores. Peter Lewin gave a delightful xylophone solo, 
Pauline Talma, soprano, sang several pleasing selections. 

The Princess Theater opened the winter season of 1926 
with a week of grand opera by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, giving La Boheme the first night. The principal artists 
were Consuelo Escobar, Bianca Saroya, Lorna Doone Jax- 
son, Olga Kargau, Andrea Mongelli, Franco Tafuro, Lorenzo 
Conati, Giuseppe Interranti and Gino Lulli, with Carlo 
Peroni conducting. The other operas given were Faust, Aida, 
Lucia, Carmen, Pagliacci and Tosca, which drew full houses 
throughout the week. Montreal music lovers are ee to 
J. A. Gauvin for the two.above musical events. W. E. 

Tallahassee, Fla.—During the summer six organ re- 
citals were given on the four manual Skinner organ in the 


ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Violinist 


Will Resume Teaching 


SEPT. 
20th 


Address: 422 West 22nd St. 
New York City 








CHOIRMASTERS 


will be interested in this Cantata for 
Thanksgiving entitled 


A PSALM of THANKSGIVING 


by William Lester 


A wonderfully effective short cantata with Scriptural 
text. Contains solos for Tenor (or Soprano) and 
Baritone, Duets for Soprano and Alto and Tenor and 
Bass, also Choruses and Quartets. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Florida State College for Women by Frank M. Church, a 
rector of music at Athens College, Athens, Ala. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (See-letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Carl M. Roeder Resuming Teaching 


Carl M. Roeder is resuming teaching at both of his New 
York studios. Piano pupils of this pedagogue frequently 
have won medals and other tributes at various contests. 
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JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


157 West 105th St., New York City 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 





Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Write for appointment 
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SCHOOL OF 


26th Year 


Clare Osborne Reed 


Director 


MUSIC 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


by authority of the State of Illinois 


A School for 


The Mature Musician 
The Young Artist 
The Teacher of Music 


The 


The 
The 


Public School Teacher 
Ambitious Amateur 
Talented Child 


Training in the following departments: 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, Harp, Normal 


Training, Public School Music, Chorus Singing, 


Correlated 


Arts, History of Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Professional 
Accompanying, Conducting, Dramatic Expression, English, 
Psychology and Children’s Expression Classes. 


Send for complete catalog 


Columbia School of Music 


509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Telephone Harrison 5930 











Phone 1914 Academy 


New York City 








BARITONE 


EMERSON ABERNETHY 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago, III. 
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PARIS Blue Hills of Pennsylvania and the church among the pines, 
with the trombone choir intoning chorals in the belfry. 









(Continued from page 12) Ar CLaupe Warrorp’s. 
cing organized. It is to keep alive and foster a love for I spent a pleasant Sunday evening in the studio of Claude 
Mozart and his music. Ward-Stephens thinks that the pres- Warford late in August, when Harriet McConnell, the Amer- 
ent policy of Salzburg in having plays and a variety of ican operatic contralto, gave a vocal recital be fore the guests 
ittractions is a mistake. He believes that Salzburg should who were invited to meet the — consul of New York, 
% kept for Mozart just as Bayreuth is devoted to Wagner. and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Johnston-Mali. A voice as 
J Harrisburg May Festival will in future have some powerful and broad as Harriet McConnell’s could easily 
rk of Mozart on every yearly program, if Ward-Stephens jaye filled a larger auditorium. Needless to say, her suc 
an have any say im the matter. Lilli Lehmann suggested the cess among the fifty guests of Claude Warford was without 







Mass in C Minor, but the American conductor thinks the hounds. Perhaps the lyrical songs were the more interest- 
ork too exacting for the average American choir, and that ing, especially as there was no orchestra at hand for the 


















ibly higi » parts would be difficult to sing accompaniments of the operatic arias. 
STARS FROM BETHLEHEM Tilla Gemunder, a soprano with a clear, pure and very 

Passing through the galleries of the Louvre a few days musical voice, and Joseph Kayser, a baritone with a rich, 
wo | found myself face to face with the soprano, Mildred mellow, and expressive tone quality, added variety to the 
Faas. whom | last saw at the Bethlehem Bach Festival some program. Willard Sektberg played the accompaniments with 
nine years ago. We had a few minutes’ conversation beside precision and intelligence. 
the marble slave which Michae langeio had chiseled in Flor- Gooowsxy Piays Bacu 
ence before Bach Festivals or Bach himself had come into 
existence Dr. Wolle and Nicholas Douty were discussed “When to the sessions of sweet silent thought I summon 
in the former royal palace of the sovereigns of France. Out- up remembrance of things past,” as Shakespeare puts it, I 
side the window | could see the gorgeous flower-beds of — believe that the musical afternoon which will remain longest 
the Tuileries garden, bs but in imagination I behe Id again the in my memory was when Godowsky ayes for me in a se- 
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Resumes Teaching September 27th 
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Private Lessons—Class Lessons 





Address ELSIE T. COWEN 
471 WEST END AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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cluded room of the Hotel Majestic a number of his new 
transcriptions of the cello sonatas of Bach. Whence came 
those singing organ tones and that clinging legato which 
bound every note to its fellow as if with a link of gold? 
Godowsky has the secret; ask him! He laid his reviving 
hands upon the keys of a dry and thin-toned French piano 
and the wires began to sing a mellow, siren song, as if a 
new Ezekiel had prophesied, and re stored sinews and flesh to 
dry bones till they lived again. CLARENCE LUCAs. 


Dayton Westminster Choir in Demand 

Dayton’s celebrated all-American Choir has reached a 
foremost position among organizations cultivating the art 
of choral singing. The Daytonians; undef the masterful 
direction of John Finley Williamson, will commence a tour 
on October 28 which will last until a week before Christ- 
mas. This tour opens at Cincinnati, where they have been 
engaged to sing by the Alumni Association of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. They will go north as far 
as Buffalo, thence from town to town south as far as 
Raleigh, N. C., and ag so to Daytona via Durham and 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Roanoke, Va., Bluefield and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Evidently their national fame and reputa- 
tion have traveled rapidly. 

Manager M. H. Hanson has received sufficient applica- 
tions of great importance to warrant his having placed 
January and February of 1928 at the disposal of the 
Southern States. 


Levitzki in Beethoven Recitals 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will honor the centennial of 
Jeethoven’s death next winter by giving all-Beethoven re- 
citals in New York, Boston and Chicago. The New York 
recital will take place in Carnegie Hail on January 11, the 
Boston recital in Jordan Hall on January 8-under the local 
management of Aaron Richmond, and the Chicago recital 
in Kimball Hall on January 26 under the local management 
of Bertha Ott. 


EVELYN TYSON 


PIANIST 





Stokowski Medal 

Winner of Philadelphia Music Club Gold Medal 
Pennsylvania State Prize 

National Federation of Music Clubs Prize 
Soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Address: 227 Weightman Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 407 Knabe Bldg, New York, N.Y 
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Management 
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1451 Broadway New York 
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PIANIST 


Season 1926-1927 in America 
Season 1927-1928 in Europe 


Concert Management: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Recordings Columbia Records 








Vocal Instructor 





Telephone Trafalgar 4386 


From the First Principles of Singing to the Fully Developed 
Artist for Opera, Oratorio, Concert and Church 


Interviews and Consultations by appointment only. 


New York Studios: 135 W. 80th Street reopen on Thursday, September 16th, 1926 


All Vocal Instructions Given Personally by Joseph Regneas 
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Clarence Albert Woodman Dead 


Clarence A. Woodman, general manager of the Oliver 
Ditson Company, whose sudden death on September 9, was 
a’ shock to the world of music publishing, had risen to the 
high position he held in the music business through fifty- 
two years of active service with the great house of Ditson, 





CLARENCE ALBERT WOODMAN 


which he entered as a lad in 1874. He was a native of 
Braintree, Mass., and came on both sides of old New Eng- 
land stock, being a direct descendant of John Alden. 

Men who accomplish great, results in the business world 
and add to the wealth and prosperity of the country may be 
divided into two classes. The first class includes those 
who have a love of publicity and seek the limelight. Much 
is heard of these men and their activities, but on the other 
hand there is another, and even greater class, who quietly 
build up big businesses and yet prefer to remain virtually 
in the background and let their accomplishments tell the 
story. Such a man was Clarance A. Woodman. 

The Oliver Ditson Company, the oldest and one of the 
largest music publishing hoyses in the United States, was 
founded in 1835 by the late Oliver Ditson, who by acute 
vision and progressive methods built up a large and pros- 
perous business, with important branch houses in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. His death occurred in 1888 and 
by that time the young Clarence Woodman had absorbed 
Mr. Ditson’s viewpoints and comprehended his ideals. Mr. 
Woodman’s many merits as an administrator were recognized 
by Charles H. Ditson, who succeeded his father, and after 
many rapid promotions Mr. Woodman in 1907 was made 
general manager of the house. From-that time forward he 
was ihdefatigable in his efforts to make the house of Ditson 
one of the greatest music publishing houses in the world. 
He kept in close touch with the many activities of the whole 
establishment and yet in his quiet and charming way he 
always found time to greet, visitors in his office and to keep 
in touch with the heads of his many departments. He 
possessed the loyal support of every employee and each one 
could look on Mr, Woodman as a personal friend. 

3eside his widow and a daughter, Flora, he is survived by 
two sons, as well as a brother, George Woodman, who is in 
the printing business in Boston. 


Professor Piccoli in New York 
Prof. Raffaelo Piccoli, professor of English literature at 
the University of Naples, favored the Musicat Courter 
with a short visit last week. Professor Piccoli is remaining 
in this country only two weeks, having come over to read a 
paper before the international Congress of Philosophy, which 
is s being held this month at Harvard University. Professor 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Piccoli is as widely known in the field of philosophy as in 
his other specialties, and a few years ago made a tour of the 
larger American universities, lecturing at each in turn. At 
one time he taught for a year at Smith College and there 
met his wife, who was Blanche Goode, concert pianist. Mrs. 
Piccoli, though her time for the last three years has been 
pretty well taken up by the care of two sturdy youngsters, 
one now age three and the other just a year old, still keeps 
up her interest in music and her work with the piano. 
Professor Piccoli will return to his home, sailing on the 
Conte Rosso, September 21. 





I SEE THAT — 


Philadelphia Orchestra participated in a memorial concert 
for Theodore Thomas. 

Joseph Achron has completed the orchestral score of his new 
violin concerto, said to be the first Hebrew violin con- 
certo in musical literature. 


ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


September 27th 


at 


19 West 85th Street 
New York 











Applications may be sent in now to 
Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


Telephone Schuyler 9923 or 1044 





Five Assistants 











Hugo iedenahiath has peuall a new studio on Lexington 
avenue. 

Marjorie Meyer is to sing in opera. Putte 
Rogers Travis has opened a bureau for artists in Stein- 
way Hall. 

The Bertramka, country house in which Mozart completed 
his Don Giovanni, was left as a legacy to the Mozarteum 
at Salzburg. 

The Donaueschingen Festival is one of 
tractive festivals and can in justice be called a 

The third Mme. D’Albert is dead. 

Annie Kubelik, youngest daughter of Jan Kubelik, 
appear with her father in concert in Vienna. 

Felix Weingartner has been engaged for the People’s Opera 
of Budapest. 

Queen Marie of Roumania 
ballet by Oscar Nedbal. 

Robert Pollak has been engaged to head the violin class of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 

Heckscher Foundation Orchestra, for boys and girls, has 
begun rehearsals. 


Europe’s most at- 
“school.” 


will 
new 


wrote the libretto of a 
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AMUSEMENTS 


MARK BROADWAY AT 

47th STREET 

TRAN DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 
BEGINNING SUNDA 


MARY PICKFORD 
in “SPARROWS” 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








A cash prize is offered by Hot Springs, Ark., for the best 
historical scenario for the centennial celebration of the 
first and oldest of the Federal owned parks 

Adelaide Gescheidt resumed her teaching of Normal Natural 
Voice Development on September 8, after a two months’ 
visit in Europe. 

Marcella Geon heard the concert of American compositions 
at Fontainebleau while visiting in France 

Royalty mingled with stage celebrities at the Salzburg 
Festival, which is becoming the gathering place for th 
summer months. 

Studios everywhere are now being reopened and a busy fall 
season is in prospect. 


Strand Theater Audiences Enthusiastic 


Audiences at the Strand Theater last week enjoyed a 
most amusing comedy called The Strong Man—Harry 
Langdon’s second venture outside of the two reeler. The 
theater was crowded at all performances, with many 


standees both afternoon and evening. Offenbach’s Orpheus 
supplied the overture, played by the Mark Strand Orches- 
tra in its usual excellent form, directed most satisfactorily 
by that sterling conductor, Alois Reiser. William Storch, 
concertmaster, rendered the violin solo contained in the 
work in a manner worthy of special praise, his musician 
ship and evident mastery of the instrument being outstand 
ing qualities. The Mark Strand Frolic contained the usual 
favorites and an additional attraction in the person of 
Salvatore Scala, wizard of the banjo. A pleasing contribu 


tion to the unit was a request repetition of A Cup of 
Coffee, A Sandwich and You, participated in by Pauline 
Miller, John Quinland and the Mark Strand Male Quar- 


as it did at its first 
Klemova and M. 
interesting dance 


and Eddie Allen 


tet. This created the enthusiasm 
presentation some months ago. Mlle. 
Daks, with the ballet corps, provided 
features and the six English Tivoli Girls 
received no little applause for their excellent and perfectly 
timed steps. The Mark Strand Topical Review brought 
the well rounded program to a close 


same 





Artur Rodzinski for Philadelphia Orchestra 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, announced on his return from Europe that Artur 
Rodzinski has been appointed to the post of assistant con 
ductor left vacant by Thaddeus Rich. Dr. Stokowski stated 
that Dr. Rodzinski would assume his new position when. the 
season opens at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
October 8 


Maier and Pattison with Welte-Mignon 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the duo-pianists, recently 
signed a contract to make records exclusively for the Welte 
Mignon Reproducing Piano. The two pianists have arrived 
in New York to make their first records for this instrument 
and the records will be released to the public late in the 
fall. The only New York recital of the season by the 
pianists will take place on November 6 in Aeolian Hall 


duo 


England to Hear Daisy Jean 
Daisy Jean has been engaged for 
England. She will give her unique 
songs at the harp in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Nottingham, and at Grotrian Hall, London. She 
returns October 27 on the S.S. France, and will make a 
tour of the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario during No 
vember. 


a series of concerts in 
program of cello and 


Sample Engaged by Philadelphia Opera 
John Dwight Sample, dramatic tenor, has been engaged 
by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company to sing «Rha 
dames in Aida when that opera is given in Philadelphia on 


October 28. The same company has secured Mr. Sample 
to sing Canio in Pagliacci on February 22 and Otello on 
March 31. Mr. Sample will also sing Don Jose in Carmen 


on April? 29. 
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VOICE PRODUCTION witnour INTERFERENCE 


Ethel Pfeifer, Assistant Teacher 
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CLASS LESSONS 


412 West End Avenue (80th Street), New York. Trafalgar 4385 
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OSCAR SAENGER COMPLETES TENTH SEASON IN 
CHICAGO AND THIRD OF HIS OWN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine Spirit of Codperation Displayed by Students—Interesting Recitals Given—Opera Class Enthusiastically Received in 
Public Rehearsal. : 


On August 1 Oscar Saenger closed the third season of his 
ow me ol in Chicage students and artists from all 
pa t Stat | Canada came to him for advice and 
wistructior {here has been a steady increase in the at- 
tendance at hi chool during these thre years and it is 
now established on a firm foundation Mr. Saenger and his 

aff t including Mr Saenger and Violet Mar 
ten ht everything pertaining the art of singing. Mr. 

Saenger, besides teaching 
privately, also conducted the 


opera classes, 


terpretation, 
classes 


Mr Saenger 


repertoire-in 
and teachers’ 


expresses 
greatly pleased 
ith the success of his third 
eason with his own school 
many excep 
Voce and t ilents, and 
| rk was 
t of the 


the entire 





accom 
students 
course, 
" msisted of private 
it ' with Mr. Saenger, 
repertoire-inter 


‘ las ses 


Ciase in 
teachers 
ind opera classes, and coach 
ing lessons Mr. Saenger 


pretation 





spoke again on the fine spirit 

cooperation displayed 

; The immer chool is a 

OSCAR SAENGER boon to the teacher occupied 

7] ” I ” nu r nine months of the year 

th school or college duties, 

rv with a class in some 

provincial town, and to the student who finds it impossible 
to live and study in the great citie For this reason Mr 
Saenger is enthusiastic about these summer sessions, which 
do so mu educate, to inspire, to broaden, to raise the 
tandards and ideals of the teachers and students all over 
the country As usual, there were many lovely voices and 
the recitals were most interesting Phat given by Lucie 
Westen. was especially delightful This charming artist 
gave an enjoyable program and sang it beautifully, with 


lovely tone quality, sympathetic understanding, skill and fin 


ess¢é. Her voice has broadened and is warm, rich, beautiful. 

Another interesting recital was that given by Paul Flood, 
the Cleveland baritone, and his wit Dora Flood, in the ball 
room of the Webster Hotel. Mr. Flood is a sterling artist 
and gave much enjoyment in his varied songs Mrs. Flood 


is a brilliant 
cially of Floridia’s Moth 


playing, espe 


praise for her 
Alfeldy’s Hun 


plat t and won 
a Chopin group, 


garian Polka and Stojowski's legende. She also is a splen 
did accompanist and assists her talented husband materially 
in his interpretations of the various songs—these two are of 
one mind artistically and do fine ensemble work, as attested 
by the many successful recitals they gave the past season 
Still another recital that calls for comment 1s the one given 
by several of the students, including three scholarship win- 
ners At this recital Constance Eberhart sang with vibrant, 
telling voice with power at d dramatic fervor, the aria, Ah! 


a second number, the 
Hildred H. Hostet- 


Mon Fils, from Le Prophete, and for 
m Cadman’s Shanewis 


Aida, and a couple of Eng- 


spring Song tre 


ter sang Ritorna Vincitor, from 

lish songs, with sympathy and _ intelligence This gifted 
singer has a warm, lovely soprano voice that promises well 
for her future. Geraldine Samson sang I] Passa, Bemberg, 
Chanson Norvegienne, Foudrain, and a group of Children’s 
songs, in German, in excellent style and with splendid dic 

tion. Her well trained voice was shown to fine advantage 
Florence Braselton sang Fulfillment, Spross, and Song of the 
Open, La Forge, in good style and with musical feeling 


She is a soprano of more than ordinary endowment. Last, 
but by no means least, was Irene Beamer, a young girl with 
a beautiful, rich contralto voice, who sang two English songs, 
The Unforeseen, by Scott, and The Awakening by Golde, in 
a delightful and appealing manner. 


THe Opera Class 


The Public Rehearsal of the opera class took place as 
usual in the auditorium of the Three Arts Club on July 31 
before a large and enthusiastic audience, and an interesting 
program was presented. Mr. Saenger made a brief address 
explaining the aims of the opera class and giving the’ rea- 
sons for students singing in various languages, when he ap 
proved so heartily of every one singing in English. Stu- 


dents obtain opportunities to sing roles in different languages, 
sometimes in Italian, sometimes German, sometimes French, 
and when this comes they must prepare in that particular 
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acted by Carabella Johnson as Carmen. Her English diction 
was a thing to be remembered. Frank Triboulet sang well 
the part of Don José.. The next scene from Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana divided the honors between Florence Braselton and 
Arlene Dux Scoville, each portraying an excellent Santuzza. 
30th have fine voices and much ability. Dwight Edrus Cook 
was a splendid Turiddu and Constance Eberhart a piquant 
and fascinating Lola. Irene Beamer made a distinct impres- 
sion as Mama Lucia. This young girl has talent and a beau- 
tiful, rich voice. 

Next came an intermission of ten minutes, followed by the 
last act of Rigoletto and the first act of Lohengrin. Lucie 
Westen, who was for two years a member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was highly praised for her beautiful 
singing and acting as Gilda. Here was a finished portrayal of 
this famous role. Irene Beamer was a clever Maddalena, 
who sang well. George Walker as Sparafucile displayed a 
real basso profundo voice, a rarity nowadays, and his skillful 
acting showed at once the experienced artist. Frank Tribou- 
let was a debonair and delightful Duke. This young tenor 
has a lovely voice and much ability, Paul Flood has a fine 
baritone voice and much histrionic ability. His Rigoletto 
was well conceived and dramatically portrayed. The quar- 
tet was beautifully sung and a repetition was demanded. 

Lucie Westen was a splendid Elsa, both vocally and his- 
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OSCAR SAENGER 
(at the extreme left) on an outing with some of the members of the Oscar Saenger Opera Class. 


language—otherwise he advocates American students learn 
ing roles first in English. The program was opened with 
two scenes from Aida, first scene, first act, and first scene, 
second act, sung by Hildred Hostetter as Aida; Constance 
Eberhart, Amneris ; Dwight Edrus Cook, Rhadames ; George 
Walker, Ramfis. Mr. Cook, one of Chicago’s well known 
concert tenors, made a fine impression as Rhadames, dis 
playing dramatic ability and a splendid voice. He delivered 
the famous Celeste Aida in fine style. 

Constance Eberhart won high praise as Amneris. She is 
well fitted for this role, both vocally and histrionically, and 
would add lustre to any of the civic companies. She has 
depth and richness of quality in her low tones, while her high 
register is brilliant and free. Hildred Hostetter was an ap 
pealing Aida and sang beautifully, with musical and dramatic 
feeling. This soprano undoubtedly will have a career. George 
Walker was a splendid Ramfis. These scenes were warmly 
applauded. Then came the delightful scene between Mimi 
and Rodolfo from La Boheme. Geraldine Samson was a 
youthful and charming Mimi, a role which suits her admira 
bly, and Frank Triboulet, a tenor from Indiana, was excellent 
as Rodolfo, and sang the music artistically. The third num 
ber was a scene from Carmen, first act, brilliantly sung and 


trionically. This is an ideal role for her. Dwight Edrus 
Cook is well equipped by nature, in voice, figure and person- 
ality for the portrayal of Lohengrin. Constance Eberhart 
was a beautiful and satisfying Ortrud. Frederick Delano 
was an exceptionally fine Herald; Paul Flood, a competent 
and dramatic Telramund, and George Walker a dignified 
King, singing the Prayer with breadth of style and fine qual- 
ity of tone. The quintet, was a joy to listen to, the voices 
blending admirably. 

Violet Martens accompanied all these numbers in a bril- 
liant and artistic manner. Mr. Saenger conducted with his 
wonted fire and enthusiasm. It is remarkable what this 
master accomplishes in so brief a period. The performance 
was called a public rehearsal, but in reality was an excellent 
operatic performance. Following the program congratula- 
tions and applause were showered upon Mr. Saenger for the 
splendid achievement. 

REOPENS StupIO SEPTEMBER 22 

Mr. Saenger will re-open his New York studio on Septem- 
ber 22, when he will receive pupils for examination and for 
lessons. He will as heretofore teach privately, and will con- 
duct his opera classes, repertoire-interpretation classes and 
teachers’ classes. Gre. ee 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—Amid thunderous applause, long and 
hearty, Alfred Hertz, “Father of the Hollywood Bowl,” in- 
augurated his season’s concerts, August 18, before a huge 
crowd. ‘That he is well beloved by Bowl patrons was demon- 
strated by the length and noisiness of his: greeting, to which 
he returned a beaming smile of appreciation. The program 
opened with Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, always a 
favorite with the Bowl patrons. It is particularly pleasing 
when delivered with the emotional breadth with which Mr. 
Hertz renders it. The second number was Debussy’s Iberia, 
a fascinating composition, whose shimmering delicacy is lost 
to a degree in the wide spaces of the Bowl. In Casella’s 
Italia Mr. Hertz and the orchestra obtained some wonderful 
effects. 

August 19 was Wagner Night, which is getting to be a 
regular event on the Hertz programs. As usual it drew a 
large crowd. Riefizi opened the program, “given, a a masterful 





| BENVENUTO FRANCI 


La Scala’s leading baritone 





as Figaro in Barbiere Di Siviglia 


A few press comments from important daily papers, 
on some of his tremendous successes. 


At the Politeama of Genoa in Barbiere Di Siviglia. 


Secolo alr:—Comm. Benvenuto Franci sang the title 
role, He possesses a powe srful voice and an excellent 
method, He is an actor of value and gave to the role 
of Figaro an original and sympathetic interpretation 
worthy of his fame, 

Giornali Di Genoa:—Comm. Benvenuto Franci who 
sang in Genoa early in his career, last night appeared 
in the role of Figaro. He displayed the rare beauty 
| of his voice; we do not hesitate to say we know of 
| no other baritone voice equal to his for power, beauty 
| of quality, expression and sweetness. The audience 
gave him an enthusiastic ovation after the famous 
cavatina, Largo al Factotum, and throughout the 
|* opera the applause was tremendous, 
| Corriere Mercantile: —The human figure of the Sevil- 

lian Barber was portrayed with a live touch of humor 

and a true knowledge of detail which is only found 
in a great actor of profound and exquisite sensitive- 

ness. It is certain Benvenuto Franci is one of the 
| few exceptional singing actors of the present day. He 
is a superb baritone, 





| Franci has just sung with extraordinary 
| success at the big season of the Colon of 
Buenos Aires, where he has become a great 





| favorite with the public. 
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delivery, and was followed by the Siegfried Idyll which the 
orchestra played as.if inspired. The overture to the Flying 
Dutchman brought forth thunderous applause. The prelude 
and finale from Tristan and Isolde was also well received. 
Mr. Hertz was at his best with the Tannhauser overture and 
selections from The Meistersingers, the Ride of the Val- 
kyries closing the program. 

The following evening the orchestra played the delightful 
Coppelia Suite by Delibes; Valse Triste, Sibelius, and Dance 
Persane by Guirand. 

The popular program on August 21 drew a large crowd 
as usual, The program’ opened with Massenet’s Phedre. 
Stravinsky's arrangement of the Volga Boatman was an 
added attraction. Bizet’s Carmen suite is always popular. 
In Deems Taylor's Through the Looking Glass, ‘the accom- 
panying lines were read by little Phillipe De Lacy. Mention 
of the violin work of he ee Noack~and the bassoon work 
of Frederick Morritz should be made. After the inter- 
mission came three favorites, the Mignon overture by 
Thomas, a suite by Kreisler, and Delibes’ Sylvia suite. 

Sol Cohen and Wells Hively will play a series of piano 
and violin recitals this season. - 

Pietro Cimini will conduct Rigoletto during this season 
of opera. ~viga 

The reports from the Philharmonic Orchestra show an 
encouraging gain in the sale ‘of season tickets since the eve- 
rot performance was changed from Saturday to Thurs- 
da 

William Tyroler, for seven years solo coach at the Royal 
Opera of Munich, has been addéd to the ‘faculty of the 
Zoellner Conservatory, B. L. H 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortLANp, Ort.—Clarence Eddy, organist, gave four short 
concerts at the Liberty Theater, August 29. As usual, he 
was enthusiastically received. 

Lazar Samoiloff, New York vocal pedagogue, is conduct- 
ing a master class at the Ellison-White Conservatory. Ruth 
Creed has charge of his local programs. 

Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, is being featured in operatic 
arias at the Rivoli Theater. 

George Lipschultz, violinist, 
director of the new Broadway 
bers twenty men. Oliver Wallace is the organist. 

Constance Piper, local pianist, has returned from a con- 
cert with Edna Thomas, singer of negro melodies in costume. 

Minna Pelz, soprano, recently returned from New York, 
where she studied with Alberto Bimboni. 

Franz Anger, Bohemian cellist, is 


has been appointed musical 
rheater, The orchestra num 


a newcomer. 


Ljungkvist Returns from Vacation 
Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, has returned to New York after 


a restful vacation at his summer home in in the Green Moun- 
—== — — ee eo 
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tains, Vermont. Mr, Ljungkvist is a true nature lover, and 
together with Mrs. Ljungkvist his days of freedom were 
generally occupied with extensive hikes along glorious moun- 
tain paths. This year they were visited by the well known 
writer and pedagogue, Prof. A. B. Benson and Mrs, Ben- 
son, of Yale University. 

During the latter part of July, Mr. Ljungkvist was en- 
gaged for the Conneaut Lake Park (Pa.). Music Festival, 
where he sang the Messiah, operatic selections with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, groups of songs with 
piano and a demanding solo in the new composition, The 
American Ode, composed for chorus, orchestra and tenor 
solo by Richard Kounty, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Ljungkvist 
has again taken up his studio activities in New York City 
and East Orange, N. J. He is also booked for a number 
of concerts throughout the season, 

Arturo Vita Returns 
Arturo Vita has returned to New York and is busy with 


the incorporation of his winter’s work at his studio, 402 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Vita has just returned from Boston, 


where he has been conducting a summer class. 
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ontinued from 

From this letter the following is taken: 

me back to this lovely place after a won- 

rough Switzerland and Italy. We were so happy 

and Mrs. Herman Devries in Paris; they both 

1 so well As for us, it is just wonderful to be with 

Hanson and her husband. Mr. Zukovsky practices 

diligently, preparing new programs for recitals that he 

| vive in the fall. Being able to practice to his heart's con 

tent made this summer a real happy one. Cecilia Hanson and 

Mr. Zukovsky were delighted with the excellent reproduction 

f her picture on the cover of the Musica, Courter. We 
be back in Chicago soon after this letter is received.” 

is well known, Alexander Zukovsky was the first 

of Cecilia Hansen and he is im great demand as 

in Chicago. He is president of the Chicago 

mservatory of Music and principal of the 

f the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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the Beauty Contest, but, as usual, created a sensation among 
the musical crowd when they saw him. Is that a boost, or a 
knock, Uncle George? 

Busu Conservatory Term Opens Bic 

The enrollment of students for the first week of the term 
at Bush Conservatory has far exceeded any previous year 
in the history of the institution. Under President Edgar 
Nelson’s guidance, the prospects are for a banner year and 
in every department there is evidence of the impress of his 
personality 

The Piano Normal classes under the direction and lecture- 
ship of Vice-President Edgar Brazelton are scheduled to 
hegin this week at Bush Conservatory. The enrollment here, 
as in other departments of the Chicago school, is exceptional 
and includes many who are working for the degree of 
Jachelor and Master of Music, as well as those in the 
certificate and diploma classes. 

Rehearsals of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
which, under the baton of Richard Czerwonky now holds a 
unique place among student orchestras, will begin the first 
Tuesday in October to prepare for another season—its eighth 

of artistic accomplishment. The orchestra will give three 
concerts with soloists this year, having booked Orchestra 
Hall for December 2, March 16 and March 24. 

Emerson Abernethy, baritone of Bush faculty, recently 
gave a recital over WMAQ, which elicited great praise from 
the popular and unique radio critic of the Chic ago Tribune, 
Elmer Douglass. 

Bepuscur Puri. in DEMAND 

Emil Russeau, tenor and professional student of Umberto 
Jeduschi, has just returned from a long tour which took 
him from Dallas (Tex.), to Spokane (Wash.). The tour 
was hooked by Harry and Arthur Culbertson. So successful 
was the tour that Russeau has been re-engaged by those 
managers for an extended tour of the States and Canada. 

J. Atten Wuyte to Drxon 

J. Allen Whyte has left for Dixon (Ill.), where he will 
stay a week or ten days with Morrison H. Vail, engineer 
and architect of his project for a Memorial Island in 
Chicago, Plans and pictures have been displayed in the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country, and the interest is intense. 

CuiLpren’s Classes at GUNN SCHOOL 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe will conduct children’s choruses at 
the Gunn School of Music beginning October 2. Students 
are urged to register for these classes immediately, as the 
number of singers that will be accepted is limited. Scholar- 
ships to the value of two thousand dollars, donated by Mme. 
Luella Melius, Charles Swift, Albert Pick and Louis Epstein, 
will be awarded by competition on Sunday, September 19. 

WALTER Spry’s Busy SEASON 

Walter Spry will have a very full season, for besides giv- 
ing instruction to a large class-of piano pupils at the 
Columbia School of Music he already has* signed up for 
over fifteen concert dates. His first recital this season will 
be a thirty-minute program over station WMAQ, October 8, 
at nine o'clock, during which he will feature some of his own 
compositions, 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NoTES 

The American Conservatory opened its forty-first ‘season 

with an unusually large enrollment of students hailing from 
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many states. Practically all the old members of the faculty 
remain, with some additions. 

For many years the Conservatory has given regular Satur- 
day afternoon recitals at Kimball Hall during the complete 
school year. The programs of these recitals are of high 
order, the performers being members of the faculty and 
artist-pupils. May. Doelling-Schmidt of the faculty will 
open the series with a piano recital on October 2. 

The Walton Pyre School of Dramatic Art, affiliated with 
the Conservatory, will present a series of dramatic recitals 
and plays, both classic and modern, during the present 
season. 

Rape Britain Here 

Among the distinguished visitors at this office during the 
week was Radie Britain, composer, formerly of Amarillo 
(Tex.), then professional student at the American Con- 
servatory of Chicago, and more recently coaching with 
Albert Noelte in Munich. With her teacher, who is also 
the Munich correspondent of the Musica Courter, Miss 
Britain called at this office and informed us, among other 
things, that her songs (Open the Door to Me, Half Rising 
Moon, Had 1 a Cave), and her piano compositions (Prelude 
and Western Suite, On the Plains), are being displayed in 
Lyon & Healy’s and Clayton F. Summy’s show windows. 

CoLtumBt1A ScHooL oF Music Notes 

At the beginning of its twenty-sixth year the Columbia 
School is unusually active i the matter of registrations and 
interest shown. From present indications the school will be 
crowded to its capacity. 

The merging of the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 
Arts is a factor in this increased activity. Miss Chase, back 
from a summer in Michigan, will resume her teaching with 
the opening of the school year. 

Clare Osborne Reed, director of the school, has returned 
from a vacation spent in the mountains of Carolina, and 
reports an unusually heavy registration, both in her private 
teaching and in her Normal Training classes. 

A male chorus is announced for this season, 
direction of Frank Bennett. 

There have been many changes and enlargements in the 
branch school work this season. Branches are now main- 
tained in Bryn Mawr, Edgewater, North Evanston, Evans- 
ton, Glencoe, Hinsdale, Highland Park, Homewood, Morgan 
Park, Oak Park, Park Ridge, Riverside, Rogers Park, 
South Shore, Uptown, Waukegan, Wilmette and Winnetka. 

Announcement is made of a series of twenty lectures this 
season by William ‘Hill. The series is divided into four 
general groups, which include (1), The Physics of Sound in 
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GIANNINI THRILLS BERLIN AGAIN 
(Cable to the Musical Courier) 


Berlin.—Dusolina Giannini, at her first appear- 
ance here for the season, on September 8, singing 
the title role in Aida at the Municipal Opera, with 
Bruno Walter conducting, won an even more pro- 
nounced success than the extraordinary one which 
was hers here last season. There were more than 
twenty-five curtain calls—an unprecedented num- 
ber for this city. Critics again wrote most en- 
thusiastically about her, noticing added beauties in 
the quality of her voice since last season, and ag 
ing her singing extravagantly. On September 6 
she sang in recital at Breslau, where, in glorious 
voice, she also won a tremendous success. She will 
sing two more Aida’s here, September 12 and 17, 
and two performances of Rachel in La Juive, Sep- 
tember 19 and 22, followed later by performances 
of Madame Butterfly and Santuzza and a long Ger- 
man concert tour. L. H. 











its Relation to the Art of Music; (2), New view-points in 
modern music; (3), Composers representative of the several 
trends in modern music; (4), Music of the middle ages. 
Artuur Burton Reopens Stupio 

What promises to be a very busy season for Arthur Bur- 
ton began with the reopening of this prominent voice in- 
structor’s Fine Arts Building studio on September 8. Mr. 
Burton spent an enjoyable and beneficial vacation at Minoc- 
qua (Wis.), and returned to Chicago with renewed energy. 

Marion Auice McAree Reapy For Big SEASON 

Many are looking forward with much expectation to hear- 
ing Marion Alice McAfee again this fall and will be glad 
to know that she is the first singer of the season to present 
a program in the Lyon & Healy artist course. She will sing 
there the entire week of September 20 from two until three 
o'clock. She has prepared a most interesting program. Miss 
McAfee remains loyal to Mrs. Florence R. Magnus, who 
gave her the excellent foundation on which she has received 
so much recognition from press and public during her first 
recital season. Miss McAfee further enriched her career by 
winning the Galli-Curci scholarship with Frantz Proschow- 
sky, with whom she studied during the month of August. 

More Reuter ENGAGEMENTS 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musical has engaged Rudolph 
Reuter, together with Leon Sametini and Alfred Wallen- 
stein, for a trio concert in its Artist Series for January, 
1927. Hollins College, Va., has engaged Mr. Reuter in 
recital early in December, 1926, and Wheeling, West Va., 
on October 19. He gives his fifth New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on October 22, his first appearance in New 
York since his recent success in Europe. 

Reneé Devries. 


Stewart Studio of Music Begins Activities 

Allen R. Stewart, of the Stewart Studio of Music, Read- 
ing, Pa., opens his studio for the season on September 20. 
Mr. Stewart is one of Reading’s well known musicians, hav- 
ing taught there for twenty-five years. He has been organist 
and choir director of both churches, Hope Lutheran and the 
Church of Our Father. He has several teachers under his 
instruction. Mr. Stewart is a pupil of Prof. Claude Mait- 
land Griffith. 


William Simmons Reopens Studio 
William Simmons, baritone, has returned from spending 
the summer at Greenwich, Conn. He reopened his New 
York studio on September 14. 
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The war is over. Germany has received a seat in 
the League of Nations, and Wagner is restored to all 


the opera houses. 


first harbinger of winter is here. A returned 
singer was seen converting lires into dollars at 


The 
opera 
an exchange office on Broadway. 

; 

Walter Damrosch is to give New York Symphony 
Orchestras again in Mecca Temple this 
everyone wishes him many paying pilgrims. 


season, 


Leginska announces that she will disappear alto- 
gether as a pianist, by giving up the keyboard career 
and devoting herself to orchestral conducting. 

Hereafter, when managers sign a touring contract 
with Mascagni, they had better insure themselves 
that it will be fulfilled, by taking out a policy at the 
same time at Lloyd’s. 

There has been much musical practising during 
vacation period. Well, if practise makes perfect, our 
audiences have much to look forward to, with pleas- 
urable anticipation. 


Max Jacobs calls attention to the fact that the per- 
formance of Emperor Jones by William Schroeder, 
recently given at the Stadium Concerts, and that of 


Puck’s Minuet by Howells, played by Sir Henry 
Wood at the Hollywood Bowl concerts, both listed as 
first performances, were not so, since he played both 
compositions with his Chamber Symphony Orchestra 
at Aeolian Hall on November 22 last’ year. 

singing, who has a 
Building, San Fran- 
folder, an original sort of 
instead of saying the usual 
nice things about himself, he tells ambitious young 
students some facts worth knowing. He tells what 
a charlatan is and what a faddist is, and finds one as 
dangerous as the other. He issues some worth while 
warning about how teachers of singing ought not to 
teach. Here is one line worth thinking about: “Bad 
piano teaching can be corrected to some extent by 
good teaching. A voice, once ruined, can never be 
restored to its original beauty.” Another thing Mr. 


teacher of 
& Chase 


Andrew Bogart, 
studio in the Kohler 
has issued a little 
prospectus,” in which, 


cisco, 
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Legart says that is well worth thinging about is this: 
“Be natural!” He also advises students to attend 
good concerts. Mr. Bogart deserves to be listened to, 
and we hope he is, 


~ © 


An old musician, one Alexandre Baille, died the 
other day at his home in Saint Paul de Fenouillet, 
near Perpignan, France, eighty years old. He loved 
the fiddle, owned a good one, and left instructions 
that it should be buried with him. We can recall a 
number of artists to whom we could heartily recom- 
mend this idea, provided only that they would not wait 
until their own deaths for the burial of their instru- 
ments, 

Foc 

The Society of the Friends of Music has sched- 
uled an ambitious and interesting series of programs 
for the coming winter. The season will begin with a 
special performance of the Beethoven Missa Solemnis 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on October 31, the 
beginning of what will doubtless be a winter full of 
Beethoven in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of his death, which occurs next March. 
For this occasion, the chorus will be augmented to 
two hundred voices and the entire Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of over one hundred men will play. Other 
large choral numbers of the year are a repetition of 
Honegger’s Le Roi David, the Schumann Manfred, 
the Bach St. John’s Passion, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
and the Mozart Requiem, besides which the instru- 
mental programs-will include such interesting num- 
bers as the Bloch Concerto Grosso and the Busoni 
violin concerto, played by Szigeti. Artur Bodanzky 
will conduct as heretofore and the society is especially 
fortunate in, retaining the services of Stephen Town- 
send, its unsurpassed concertmaster. The perform 
ances, on the modest authority of the society itself, 
are going to be particularly fine. Says the announce- 
ment: “It (the society) has attained to a degree of 
artistic perfection that is unique.” Perhaps the critics 
may be induced to agree to that—at least occasionally. 


—_—— 


OLD SONGS 

Jack Hetherington has faith in the old songs. He 
has bought up exploitation rights of some of them 
and believes that they can be revived and put over as 
best-sellers. Among them is one called Silver Threads 
Among the Gold. How many of our flapper genera- 
tion ever heard of it? Probably not many, and that 
ought to help, for if a song is so recent as to be too 
well remembered it could certainly not be made a 
modern best seller, but if it has been forgotten it 
might impress the public as being something new, 
or, at least, old enough to seem new. -The ancient 
classics are being constantly revived; why not the 
ancient classics of American song? There must be 
a quantity of good old material that could be revived 
profitably. Possibly it would require some changes, 
and no doubt it would demand jazz arrangements in 
fox-trot rhythms. But that can easily be done, and 
it would be a relief from the stolen foreign classic to 
hear some of our own for a change. 

—— 
SOME FEAT! 

Monday is proverbially a dull day for the morning 
newspapers; and when, as happened last week, Mon- 
day is a holiday, then Tuesday is also a dull day for 
newspapers. ‘Tuesday of last week was no exception, 
The New York Times devoted nearly a column to the 
fearsome adventures of the George Palmer Putnam 
Arctic Exposition and to the following copyrighted 
wireless despatch : 

“According to the Swiss scientist, Hoepli, the nerve cen- 
ter, which registers and transmits the reaction to the pleasure 
we experience in hearing music, is situated in the feet at a 
point just under the bend of the metatarsus, the five bones 
between the ankle and the bones of the toe. The nerve spot 
which reacts to musical rhythm also is situated in the feet 
close to the first phalanx or big toe. “This,’ says Mr, Hoepli, 
‘explains why the majority of people, listening to music, 
insistently and quite unconsciously beat, time with their feet. 
The bunch of nerves controlling the facility to dance rhyth- 
mically lies in the tarsus along the bone known anatomically 
as the “astragal,” or the “ballsta.”’ Mr. Hoepli does not 
explain how he reached these curious discoveries and does 
not substantiate them. It is stated that he also is an accom- 
plished musician.” 

Mr. Hoepli is right. . None of the footless people 
whom we know likes music, corroborative testimony 
only slightly weakened-by the fact that, to the best 
of our recollection, we do not know any footless peo- 
ple at all. Also Mr. Hoepli has forgotten to draw 
one obvious conclusion—or at least the Times 
despatch has forgotten to draw it for him. The fact 
that the nerve which reacts to musical rhythm is 
situated “close to the first phalanx or big toe” doubt- 
less not only accounts for the fact that the majority 
of people listening to music “insistently and quite 
unconsciously beat time with their feet,’ but also 
for the still more fundamental fact that we dance 
upon our feet instead of our hands. 
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AN OPERATIC MYSTERY 


The New York Times quotes at length from 
H. T. Parker of the Boston Transcript anent 
Wagner in America vs. Wagner in Munich. The 
burden of it is held in the following sentence: 
“These things, in America, are counted nearly 
impossible. . .. Obviously, this fusion of the 
contributing arts into a single and potent oper- 
atic illusion is not the way of the Metropolitan 
Company with its Wagnerian repertory; of the 
Chicago Company in its occasional adventures, 
and misadventures, with Richard the Great, of 
any performances incidentally afforded to Bos- 
ton. We overseas prepare our opera in haste 
and scrappily. They in Munich prepare it im- 
pressed and with thoroughness. We set store 
by the singing players, exalt the conductor. 
They hold in juster measure every element that 
music, drama, and the composer who made 
them, may exact. . . . Our criterion for op- 
era, disguise it as we may, is a show of illustri- 
ous singers on a socially blessed occasion. . . . 
Americans journey far to see and hear, pay 
handsomely, applaud abundantly. Yet, at home, 
for and by ourselves, we will not have the full- 
ness of the operatic arts.” 

This brings to light, not for the first time by 
any means, a curious situation. In America we 
spend more money on opera than they do any- 
where in Germany, yet Germany has better 
opera—at least, better Wagner. It might be in- 
teresting to investigate the real reasons. Do we 
not want itP Or are we endowed with too little 
leisure for it? Hard to say. In Munich, Wag- 
ner starts early, ends late. There is plenty of 
time between acts for comfortable eating. 
Plenty of places near the opera house for eating, 
and drinking, at moderate prices. Plenty of 
means of communication so that one gets to the 
opera and home from the opera in comfort and 
nobody has run away before the last curtain to 
catch trains or escape crowding in the cars or 
busses. 

All of this may have something to do with per- 
formances of Wagner in Germany. Another ele- 
ment that enters into the case is the uniformity 
and homogeneity of the population over there. 
Germans have never had a taste of vocal music. 
Their development has been almost wholly or- 
chestral. While northern Europe was making 
its Bachs, Beethovens and Wagners, southern 
Europe was making its Rossinis, Donizettis and 
Verdis. America is fairly split. For a long time 
in early days our opera was Italian; then the 
Germans had their day; and then, again, the 
Italians got in, and still are in. 

No one need blame our opera managers for 
operatic conditions. Those conditions are the 
result of public taste and public demand. The 
American public does (it cannot, alas! be de- 
nied) take more interest in individuals, singers, 
conductors, stage managers, scene painters, and 
so on, than it does in any ensemble. Our public 
has the Italian habit of shouting and howling 
after the tenor’s high C or after the coloratura’s 
bird imitations. Our public insists upon talking 
about this or that artist’s great role, even in 
Wagner, and never can be persuaded to sub- 
merge the artist beneath the whole. 

In other words, the very things that Wagner 
campaigned against, by word and deed, through- 
out his entire life, are the things we in America 
still hold to. We like Wagner, occasionally, but 
we are not convinced by Wagner’s doctrines... 
at least, those of us who are in such hopeless 
minority that our voices are not heard. And 
so we get exactly what we deserve: namely, 
Wagner with prominence given to the solo art- 
ist, Wagner with a combined German, Italian 
and French interpretation, Wagner stuck away 
in mid-week matinees, Wagner disinfected and 
de-Germanized. Not that it is so bad—far from 
it! No need to exaggerate. But, nevertheless, 
it is better in Wagner’s own country. 

A curious feature of our case is that American 
composers, up to the present, have distinctly 
shown their preference for Germanic ideals 
(with a few exceptions). Those who have writ- 
ten opera have written opera far more German 
than Italian. They interest themselves for the 
orchestra, for dramatics. They get their training 
mostly in Germany. It is a curious fact, if it is 
a fact, that our composers should feel one way 
and our public another. It sets one to asking 
whether our public really does feel only such 
enthusiasm for high C’s as is generally attributed 
to it. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


The “Method” in music seems to have lost its for- 
mer empirical vogue. 

Timeé was when, for singers, the Marchesi Method, 
the Lamperti Method, the Stockhausen Method; for 
pianists, the Kullak Method, the Deppe Method, the 
Leschetizky Method; and for violinists, the Joachim, 
the Sevcik, and the Belgian Methods; time was, 
when those and numerous other methods, were, so to 
speak, on the tip of every tongue and finger. 

A teacher or a pupil not representative of a Method, 
counted almost as a musical half-caste, an artistic 
outlaw. 

All that has changed now. ‘It appears that the 
end has. become more important than the means. The 
nature of the performance is weighed without regard 
to the name of the mechanical system by which it is 
achieved! It is not necessary for an artist to be 
tagged with the label of any modish teacher, school, 
or Method. 

nRre 

Of course the great teachers to whom were ac- 
credited the Methods that bore their names, always 
disclaimed that they possessed any occult secrets 
known only to themselves. 

Professor Auer always has said that his pupils do 
their chief learning after they leave his class-room. 
Liszt never stopped ridiculing the word “Method.” 
A Joachim pupil was using his bow-arm rather pecu- 
liarly, when the master asked the reason for the con- 
tortions. “I’m trying to use my bow like you,” was 
the answer: “I don’t care whether you bow with your 
foot,” said Joachim, “so long as the music sounds 
right.” 

We once asked Franz Kullak (son of Theodore 
Kullak), to explain the chief principle of the “Kullak 
Method,” which his father, Theodore, was alleged 
to have invented. “The Kullak Method?” almost 
screamed Franz; “yes, I'll tell you what it is. The 
Kullak Method consists of sitting at the piano six 
hours every day, and practising like the devil.” 

Leschetizky remarked to us scoffingly several years 
before he died: “My! how much I’ve learned from 
all those books written about my so-called Method.” 

Blanche Marchesi said on one occasion in this 
office: ““My celebrated mother’s Method was merely 
the intelligent application of the correct principles 
of singing—applied perhaps, in her case, with unusual 
intelligence, for she had a remarkable mind and a 
clear perception of the coordination between theory 
and execution. Much of the stuff I have read about 
her reputed Method and its ‘authorized exponents’ is 
nothing but plain humbug.” 

eRe 

There never was more humbuggery practised, how- 
ever, than in the name of Leschetizky. 

We met him many times. He was a jolly old 
soul—all reports to the contrary notwithstanding. He 
spoke freely of himself and of his pupils. He played 
for us. “Just to show you,” as he put it, “that I can 
do the things I tell others to do.” After many in- 
timate musical talks with the maestro we decided that 
he was not a mysterious wizard, but an extremely 
gifted and valuable guide for pianists with real talent. 

It is doubtful whether persons of mediocre gifts 
ever had from Leschetizky anything more than sar- 
casm and a few platitudes. Whereupon promptly 
those misguided wretches went forth into their sev- 
eral parts of the world, and with more or less faith- 
ful memories, taught the platitudes and forgot the 
sarcasms. That was an error of judgment, for the 
real lessons lay in the sarcasms. 

nrenr 

If Leschetizky really had any semblance of a 
Method, it began where his disciples left off. His 
system of developing, strengthening, and speeding the 
fingers was with unimportant variations the same sys- 
tem employed also by other teachers able to read in 
Clementi and Czerny more than merely the notes. 
Leschetizky was a pupil of Czerny, so was the elder 
Kullak and so was Liszt. Leschetizky admits that 
Czerny was the greatest piano pedagogue of all times. 

The value of Leschetizky’s teaching lay in fields 
where only the elect could follow. He was a mar- 
velous musical aesthetician, and the greatest critic of 
piano playing the world ever has known. A pianist 
had to be such by the Grace of God, as the Germans 
put it, before he could hope to profit from Lesche- 


tizky. Bunglers never had a chance in that Vienna 
studio. A purse might some day be made from the 


familiar sow’s ear, but Leschetizky never could, 
would, or did make a pianist out of a mere manipu- 
lator of keys. 
nme 
It is unconvincing to point to certain well known 
pianists as the living proofs of Leschetizky’s Method. 


Rather they are strong evidence to the contrary. 
Paderewski, Bloomfield Zeisler, Gabrilowitsch, Ham- 
bourg, Dohnanyi, Schnabel! What a variety of 
styles, schools, tastes, methods, and effects! 

No two of those players alike! Each one his own 
system of attack, of touch, of dynamics, of tone color, 
of fingering, of pedaling, of scales, of octaves, and of 
chords! What greater contrasts imaginable in every 
way than Gabrilowitsch and Hambourg, Paderewski 
and Schnabel, Bloomfield Zeisler and Dohnanyi! 

The purveyors of the Method held that the very 
contrasts proved its greatness; but they do nothing 
of the kind. They proved merely that Leschetizky 
understood thoroughly the science as well as the art 
of piano playing, and where he found the elements of 
both, he was able to weld them into something worth 
while by means which were as various as they were 
vague, as prepotent as they were personal. The 
“ability to adapt himself to the individual need of the 
player”—an ability that rightly was claimed for 
Leschetizky—represented the strongest argument 
against the existence of any cut and dried Method in- 
vented and religiously adhered to by him. That 
ability made Leschetizky the wonder-working peda- 
gogue, and if he transmitted his genius to his dis- 
ciples, the world has yet to make that discovery. At 
this moment the only great pupil of a great Lesche- 
tizky pupil is Schelling, who studied with Paderewski. 

eRe 

We have been led to the Leschetizky reflections 
because a well known teacher announced to us last 
week that he intends to publish shortly, “an abso- 
lutely revolutionary method for playing the piano.” 
When the new volume appears, we, for one, shall 
read an old volume of Czerny, slowly, without pedal, 
and without passion. 

Re ® 

Speaking of ancient matters, a program has come 
to light which was in use at the Braunschweig ‘Thea- 
tre (Germany) in 1834. <A suggestion to the audi- 
ence reads: “In order to assist in the comfort of the 
public, it is directed that the first row of spectators 
lie down, the second row kneel, the third row sit, and 
the fourth row stand. Then all can see! Laughing 
is forbidden, because this is a tragedy.” All things 
considered, the injunction concerning mirth, seemed 
unnecessary for the persons in the first, second, and 
fourth rows. 

ner se 

Not only the facilities for spectators were primitive 
in the earlier days. For instance, harking back to 
1598, one comes across this list of properties, being 
the complete scenic aids of the leading London theatre 
of that day: “A boulder, a prison, a hell’s mouth, a 
grave of Dido, eight lances, a stairway by which 
Phaeton could climb into heaven, two biscuits, the city 
of Rome, a golden fleece, two gallows, a laurel tree, 
Cerberus’ three heads, a dragon, a lion, two lion 
heads, a large horse with legs, a pair of red gloves, 
a Papal mitre, three imperial crowns, a block for the 
execution in ‘Black John,’ a cauldron for the Jew, 
four coats for Herod, a green cloak for Marianne, 
thighs for Eva and a dress for the ghost.” 

ZRe 

We do not agree with Laurence Sterne, in his Tris- 
tram Shandy, when he says: “Of all the cants which 
are canted in this canting world, though the cant of 
hypocrites may be the worst, the cant of criticism is 
the most tormenting.” We give the championship to 
the cant of amateur music lovers. 

nn er 


Why should Mascagni be taunted because he wrote 
only one successful opera? That is a high percentage. 
nner 

Lou Hauser, whose family were the most intimate 
American friends of Adelina Patti, tells an unfamiliar 
story about the singer. He relates: “Mme. Patti 
enjoyed social prestige, but had a disgust for snob- 
bishness. In her youth she was treated coldly by a 
certain London matron at whose home she sang. A 
number of years afterward she met the matron at 
a friend’s country house. They were discussing the 
odd uniform of the matron’s footman. Patti ad- 
mired it. 

“‘Tt’s such an original idea,’ she said. 
you discover it?’ 

“‘Oh!’ the matron replied confidentially, ‘it dates 
from my great-great-grand father.’ 

“‘*Tndeed,’ exclaimed Patti, ‘and whose service was 
he in, pray?” 


‘How did 


nee 
In the Hauser collection of letters from Patti is 
this description of Rossini: “An old gentleman, un- 
dersized, wearing a badly made wig, with the sharp 


“sistibly to the Parisians, 
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and finely cut face of a mouse, with flashing and 
brilliant deep dark eyes and a Faustian, sarcastic ex- 
pression about. the mouth; moving slowly always, 
propped on his stick, and surrounded by a swarm of 
young artists who show their pride at being in the 
company of the master, and laugh loudly and spon- 
taneously at all his bright and witty sayings. The 
happy old Rossini, always in rosy humor, was not 
only the idolized composer of ‘I! Barbiere’ and ‘Tel’, 
but also the common favorite of tout Paris. He was 
a wonderful mixture of winning good humor and 
hidden malice. To every musical clown who desired 
it Rossini would send a photograph with the stereo 
type inscription, ‘a son chér maitre.’ These ‘cher 
maitre’ pictures of the good Rossini soon became 
notorious. Hardly a week passed wherein some bon 
mot of Rossini did not circulate through the Paris 
salons. 

“On a certain occasion a young composer carrying 
two enormous packages of manuscript music called 
on Rossini. A director had declared himself willing 
to produce one of these two symphonic compositions, 
and the young composer wished Rossini to make the 
choice. The composer seated himself at the piane 
and Rossini stood by in devotional attitude. After ten 
measures of the music, the old man went over to the 
player, tapped him on the shoulder, and said: ‘Have 
the other one produced.’ 

Rossini and Meyerbeer were apparently very good 
friends, but it was known that secretly they hated 
each other. It soon became town talk that to every 
performance of a Rossini opera, Meyerbeer sent two 
fashionably dressed men whose duty it was to sit in 
the middle of the parquet, to fall asleep before the 
opera had proceeded fifteen minutes, and not again 
to open their eyes until the last note of the work had 
been played. The regular visitors at the opera knew 
well by sight these ‘sonneilleurs de Meyerbeer.’ One 
day Meyerbeer received the following billet ‘Dear 
Master and Friend—Tomorrow the Opera will pro 
duce “Semiramide.” As I have heard, greatly to my 
regret, that things are not going well with you at 
present, I should be overjoyed if you would use the 
inclosed tickets. The box is visible from all parts 
of the house, and the seats are comfortable. Shortly 
before the close of the performance I shall have you 
awakened, With true admiration, your G. Rossint,’” 

mre 

That sort of amiability must have appealed irre 
On the other hand, Wag 
ner’s unpleasant position in Paris (even prior to the 
premicre of Tannhauser) no doubt was due in some 
measure to his tactless and disparaging remarks about 
the Rossini, the god of the Parisians. “A clever 
dancing master,’’ Wagner called Rossini in a letter to 
Berlioz. The Paris opera goers never forgot the 
remark, and on that turbulent and memorable evening 
of March 16, 1861, they answered Wagner with their 
hoots, cat calls, jeers, and whistles. 

Ree 


An unusual news story is going the rounds of the 
Canadian press, concerning that excellent chambet 
music organization, the Hart House String Quartet. 
The tale runs as follows: 


ORPHEUS HIMSELF NEVER DID BETTER THAN 
THESE CANUCKS 
Their Playing of the Debussy Quartet Stopped Train Half 
an Hour While Passengers Listened 

There are those who say that Canada is a country where 
art is disregarded, where the finest productions of the world 
of literature, painting, and music are of secondary considera 
tion beside “Abie’s Irish Rose.” But just occasionally some 
thing happens to make these scoffers pause and wonder 
whether after all Canada is quite as black in these matters 
as they like to paint her. Take this for example: 

Some time ago, The Hart House String Quartet, that 
group of musicians of whom the University of Toronto is so 
justly proud, were making a concert tour through the Eastern 
provinces. One day, while in Quebec, going from the scene 
of one triumph to the next, they decided that the Debussy 
quartet which they were to play required another rehearsal. 
So instruments were produced and the rehearsal began forth 
with in the parlor coach. 

No sooner did the news spread through the train that the 
Hart Quartet were playing, than they were surrounded by 
a crowd, all the passengers trying to crush into one coach 
But the track was not particularly smooth and the noise 
of the train almost drowned the music, a condition of affairs 
which might have been endured with the characteristic meek- 
ness of those that travel by rail, had it not been for one old 
gentleman present. After vainly trying to hear, and carried 
away by his emotions, he stood up, waved his hat and 
shouted, “I must hear it, I must hear it,” and called 
out to the conductor of the train, who was also one of the 
audience. He was backed by all the other passengers. Th« 
engineer was consulted and after a hasty conference said 
that any lost time could be made up on the long journey, 
whereupon the train was stopped. And for half an hour 
that train stood motionless on the track while its passengers 
and crew listened to the glorious strains of Debussy. 

\ 

Some one wrote to Moriz Rosenthal recently, ask 
ing him for analytical clues to the meaning of his 
Variations on an Original Theme—the piece that 
Felix Fox, of Boston, used to play with such extraor 
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dinary brilliance. Rosenthal replied: “An analysis? 
With pleasure. It has a tasteful and characteristic 
cover, done on artistically toned grey paper. There 
are ten variations, beside the theme. The piece is for 
concert use. It starts with an F sharp. I must ad- 
vise you, however, that the rest of the composition is 
not so simple as the note with which it begins. The 
end is brilliant, in fact, quite brilliant. Very truly 
vVfurs, Moriz Rosenthal.” 
ze Fr FF 
So France hates America! And after all the per- 
formances our restaurants and cafés have given, of 
the Toreador Song from Carmen ; the Waltz and Sol- 
dier’s Chorus from Faust; and Meditation from 
Thais. Very well, then; we, for one, shall not any 
more rise from a comfortable seat when we hear the 
larseillaise. Furthermore, after this, we intend to 
call a “demi tasse,”’ a ‘small cup of coffee.’ 
\ 
rich Hanke has translated into German the diary 
of Eugene Delacroix, who is not far from being the 
greatest painter ever produced by France. Delacroix 
was not only a marvelous artist, but also a man of 
keen philosophical insight, who analyzed everything, 
even to his own temperament. Delacroix’s diary 1s 
written in epigrammatic style, and his opinions on 
his contemporaries and on all art questions of his day 
are so incisive and often so prophetic that it is a 
wonder no one has yet seen fit to do this remarkable 
work into English. Brilliant Felix Hollaender (au- 
thor of the novel on which the famous film, Variety, 
is based) comments most favorably on the Hanke 
translation. He says of Delacroix’s musical views 
and criticisms: “His diary is a find for all those who 
are in the slightest degree related to art. From these 
pages there speaks to us a universal, a thinker’s mind, 
an intellect that hates all ready made and conven- 
tional opinions, a correct appraiser of all art values 
established by tradition and usage. He views men 
and things with characteristic imparti ility; he judges 
not persons, but purely their art. “The extraordinary 
man,’ he says, ‘differs from his fellow merely in the 
way he sees things.’ . . . There is no doubt that 
Delacroix saw things in an extraordinary way, and 
he always told truthfully what he observed.” 
nne 
Hollaender continues : “How delighted must be the 
musicians to read Delacroix’s exquisite descriptions 
of Chopin! They were friends. The painter under- 
stood the soul of the piano poet and his music. 
Delacroix dined often with Meyerbeer and Berlioz. 
And he writes, after he had heard two acts of Hugue- 
nots: ‘From the depths of this artificial music there 
arise episodes of surprising effectiveness. But these 
are merely the lucid moments of the fever, rays of 
light followed almost immediately by chaos. , 
lhe Prophet, which Meyerbeer probably regards as 
an improvement, is the destruction of art.’ The music 
of Berlioz is found ‘lean and devoid of phantasy.’ 
‘And what grand modesty, and true greatness (and 
sublime truth!) lie hidden in the words: ‘One can 
do for others only what one does for oneself—study 
and observe. The point of view changes every mo- 
ment. One never knows a master well enough to 
be able to pronounce an eternal verdict on his work. 
There is more to be got from a superfluity of ideas 
and opinions—even though in some instances they 
might be contradictory—than from any beribboned, 
corseted, made to order work of art.” 
nme 
The foregoing paragraph will be hailed with espe- 
cial joy by the composers of modernistic music. 
. ees 
Hello, here’s the new musical season! Who'll be 
the first to say ““It promises to be the most brilliant 
in the artistic annals of the metropolis?” All right, 
we'll say it will LEONARD LIEBLING, 
TETRAZZINI TO MARRY 
Some hearts live ever in a perpetual springtime— 
for instance, that of Mme. Louisa Tetrazzini, famous 
coloratura, who was born in Florence in the year 
1874. Along in 1904 she married an Italian tenor 
named Bazelli. What-has become of said Bazelli, 
deponent knoweth not. Evidently, however, he has 
been removed either by the hand of Providence or 
that of the law, for on October 10, next, Mme. 
Tetrazzini is going to marry the handsome thirty-two 
vear old Roman, Pietro Vernati. Signor Vernati 
is a Roman of no prominence, the son of a small 
haberdasher in the Via Nazionale, but he is hand- 
some—and he has won the heart of Louisa Tetrazzini. 


6 
A GREAT LOSS 

To be associated with one house for fifty-two years 

is ce rtainly an honorab'e record Clarence A. Wood- 

man, whose sudden death last week came as a shock to 

his hundreds of friends in the music world and espe- 
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cially in music publishing circles, went to work for 
the Oliver Ditson Company in 1874 and had been 
there ever since, rising in 1907 to the position of 
general manager. He was a modest, rather retiring 
man, and it was only after long acquaintance that 
one realized there was, behind this quiet exterior, 
an alertness of thought far ahead of the day in music 
publishing problems, a tremendous executive force, 
and a very human person indeed, with a store of quiet 
humor. He was a leader in the affairs of the National 
Music Publishers’ Association and had been its presi- 
dent. He will be very sincerely missed. 


—~@>——-— 


MUSIC PAYS 

A representative of the Musica Courter visited 
several of Chicago’s leading moving picture theaters 
during the musicians’ strike for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining if music plays as big a part in moving 
picture theaters as editors of this paper believed. 
Through the dailies ran many stories, probably ema- 
nating from the management of those theaters, telling 
that the size of the audiences had not been decreased 
much by the music-less movies, the reporter found 
out differently, as more than fifty per cent. of the 
seats were empty when he visited the leading moving 
picture theaters on State, Madison and Randolph 
streets. 

The Inquiring Reporter for the Chicago Tribune 
asked passersby on Wednesday, September 8, at 
Madison and Dearborn streets, if they liked music- 
less movies. Adeline Walsh, 6602 Perry avenue, re- 
plied “Absolutely no. From my experience at a 
movie this afternoon I half believe music is the mak- 
ing of a picture. At any rate, there is something 
essentially missing without it. Besides, without 
music, you notice every little noise in the theater.” 
Well said, Miss Walsh, we never knew that people 
were so talkative while witnessing a picture until we 
visited one of Chicago’s foremost moving picture 
palaces and were disturbed throughout the perform- 
ance by the whispering of two ladies on our left and 
two boys back of us. 

Carl Hall, 809 Central Avenue, Wilmette (IIl.), 
answered the Inquiring Reporter as follows: “I’d 
rather have them with music. We have found the 
show goes flat without it. Mrs. Hall says she also 
prefers them with music. Our young son says it 
doesn’t matter much. Anyhow, we found there is 
something of life and charm missing without the 
musical accompaniment,” 

Violet Dahlman, 3938 Herndon street, told the re- 
porter: “I have not and will not pay out money or 
spend the time to see a movie without music. One 
cannot get the complete atmosphere of the story 
without musical accompaniment. I love music, 
That’s why I always go to the larger houses, where 
they have good music.” 

Harvey Meier, 4524 North Kilpatrick Avenue, 
answered: “Gosh, no. I have attended three different 
theaters since the strike—I am one of the musicians 
affected by it—and the shows went dead.. I didn’t 
know that the lack of an orchestra would make such 
a difference.” 

Mary Ann Smith, 20 Cedar Street, voiced her 
opinion as follows: “I just came out of a theater, and 
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to be perfectly frank, pictures without music are not 
very entertaining.” 

Without music the silent drama is as lively as a 
wedding without a bride. 
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A GOOD LANDLORD 
Robert E. Simon, who bought Carnegie Hall 
year or so ago, gives ample assurance that it will be 
preserved for a number of years as a concert, hall 
by the amount of money he is spending for extensive 
improvements this summer. When the season re- 
opens it will be found that the main foyer looks quite 
different. An accumulation of dirt and dust of many 
years’ standing has been removed and the entrance 
to the upper galleries at the right rebuilt and re- 
modeled so that the broad flight of steps now leads 
directly out of the foyer. ’ Inside, the hall is prac- 
tically untouched, except that there will be certain 
improvements which will render the old-fashioned 
distribution of lights less trying to the eye, The 
studio entrances both on Seventh Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street have been remodeled and improved 
and the old-fashioned elevators replaced by modern 
electric elevators, an improvement that has been 
needed for years. The Chamber Music Hall has also 
been remodeled and redecorated so that it will be a 
modern and excellent recital hall, and in the main 
hall the cleaning process reveals for the first time in 
years the tasteful decorations in gold and white on 
the front of the boxes. Some day, doubtless, the 
increase in property value will compel Mr. Simon 
either to dispose of the building, or himself to erect 
a business building on the site, but for the present 
it is good to know that there is a proprietor of Car- 
negie Hall who is genuinely interested in its preserva- 
tion for the purposes for which it has for so long 
been used. Mr, Simon’s choice of personnel for the 
direction of the building—John Brown, for so many 
years with the Metropolitan, as manager, and Edward 
Fennel as superintendent—could not have been bet- 
ter, additional assurance that the public will be better 
treated there than it ever has been before. 
seats rclatiaes 


GIANNINI REPEATS SUCCESS 

Dusolina Giannini, the young American soprano, 
whose tremendous and immediate success last season 
was reported at the time in these pages, appeared at 
the Municipal Opera in Berlin on September 7 in the 
title role of Aida, and was even more enthusiastically 
acclaimed than last year. She had the absolutely un- 
precedented number of twenty-five curtain calls. The 
critics repeated their encomiums of last season and 
spoke of the increased depth and richness of her 
voice. Miss Giannini’s success has been as quickly 
won as it is well-deserved. In scarcely more than 
three years she has stepped from the studio into the 
ranks of the best-known singers. It was on the eve- 
ning of March 14, 1923, at Carnegie Hall, that she 
sang publicly for the first time as soloist with the 
Schola Cantorum, stepping in at a few hours’ notice 
to take the place of Anna Case, suddenly indisposed. 
From that time on her career has gone steadily up- 
ward. Her native country knows her as a concert 
singer of the first rank, but still has to hear her in 
opera. 





Charles L. Wagner’s Activities 

The Charles Wagner office is looking forward to a 
season of wonted activity. Its strictly musical artists will 
again be Mary Garden, who will sing in concert, also being 
as usual one of the stars of the Chicago Opera season, and 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, who made an instantaneous hit 
with American hearers in his first tour here last winter, 
and who will be back for another tour of forty appearances, 
some recitals and the rest engagements with practically all 
the large symphony orchestras of the country. 

Vill Rogers will go out again for a hundred and fifty 
appearances, assisted as last year by the De Reszke Singers. 
Elsie Janis will go under the Wagner management for the 
first time, making a long tour assisted by Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto; Robert Steel, baritone; Lauri Kennedy, cellist, 
and Dorothy Kennedy, pianist. Joseph Schwarz, Russian 
baritone, has postponed his recital tour until the fall of 1927. 

Mr. Wagner will continue his extensive theatrical interests. 


San Carlo Season Opens 


The aniual New York season of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company opened Monday evening, September 13, at 
the Century Theater. The opera was Carmen and ‘interest 
centered in the first appearance in the role here of Lorna 
Doone Jaxson. Miss Jaxson is decidedly good looking, has 
a rich, warm voice, sings well, except for an occasional 
tendency to stray from the pitch, and acts with energy and 
vivacity—on the whole, an excellent Carmen, with rather 
strong leanings toward the Farrar prototype. The other 
principal woman’s role was also taken by an American 
singer, Lois Johnston, whose principal asset is a lyric so- 
prano voice of decidedly agreeable quality. Her wig.and 
make-up were impossible and her acting very crude. Franco 
Tafuro, who made such a favorable impression here last 
winter, was the Don Jose. Mr. Tafuro has the same fine voice 
with him that he had last season, of particular brilliance 
in the upper registers; except for that he is an Italian 
provincial tenor, a poor actor, and a persistent “footlight 
hogger.” Escamillo was a new baritone by the name of 
Lorenzo Conati, a good-looking chap with a good voice. 


The minor roles were done capably enough. Only the veteran 
Cervi stood out as Remendado in a finished artistic per- 
formance. Carlo Peroni conducted rather less spiritedly 
than is his wont, and there was a considerable ruggedness 
in the orchestra that could have stood more rehearsals. 
The costume and scenery were the same as in previous years. 
The new San Carlo Ballet, featuring Maria Yurieva, 
Vechslay Swoboda, and Pedro Rubin, made an excellent im- 
pression in the dances incidental to ‘the fourth act. There 
was an audience of fair size and considerable enthusiasm, 
especially for Miss Jaxson, who well deserved the special 
attention she received. After the second act there were 
numerous flowers for her. 


Judgment for Edith Mason Filed 


A judgment for $13,435 against the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, Inc., was filed September 9 in the County Clerk’s 
office as the amount due Edith Mason, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, for breach of contract that called 
for twenty concerts. The suit originally was entered in 
the name of Victor M. Marin. It was alleged that Mme. 
Mason had contracted with the Wolfsohn Bureau to arrange 
twenty concerts for her in the season of 1923-24, for $800 
each. She received only $4,000 for five concerts instead of 
$16,000, she alleges. The bureau made certain counter- 
charges to the effect that Mme. Mason, though bound by 
an exclusive contract, had, notwithstanding, appeared under 
other management. At the final hearing before Justice 
Wasservogel, the bureau was not represented and the court 
ruled for the plaintiff. 

John Adams, president of the Wolfsohn Bureau, when 
asked for a statement, said that Mme. Mason's lawyer, 
John Keith, Esq., was at present on a visit to California; 
that arrangements for the settlement of the suit had been 
made with Mr. Keith before he left, and that the filing of 
the judgment must have been due to some error made in 
his office during his absence. Inquiry at the office of Mr. 
Keith brought the information that he was away and would 
not return until September 27. 
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selves. Lotte Lehmann, ever an excellent singer, suddenly 
became an actress of the first rank, and revealed (in the 
prelude) unsuspected comic powers. Maria Rajdi’s other- 
wise rathef passive disposition suddenly gave way to un- 
wonted dramatic fire, and the quartet of the jesters was 
perfect in its ensemble spirit. 

Maria Ivogiin, alas! was not there to give her delightful 
Zerbinetta, but Maria Gerhardt was better and sprightlier 
than I have ever seen her before. Only the Bachus was 
the typical Teutonic tenor with a metallic voice and the 
seemingly indispensable tenor avoirdupois; but he was a 
guest from Frankfort, and his faults should not be laid at 
the door of the Vienna Staatsoper. 

The conductor, too, was from Frankfort, Clemens Krauss, 
until recently conductor of the Vienna Opera and shortly to 
return there as director, according to the plans of a certain 
group. He is an aristocratic leader, and technically perfect. 
Less restlessness in the lyric portions, especially in the 
Prelude, would have enhanced the impression even more. 
The second performance of Ariadne was conducted by 
Strauss himself, and he received an ovation such as has 
rarely been witnessed; the audience rose as one man and 
cheered him for minutes. Next to him, the credit of the 
evening went to Wallerstein. He has made Ariadne—this 
otherwise doubtful literary product of Hugo Hofmanns- 
thal’s all too prolific and far-fetched imagination—a thing 
of flesh and blood. One feels as though one had never 
heard—nor seen—this piece until Wallerstein took it into 
his master hand. 

Tue Great MaAssary. 

Much the same is true of Fritzi Massary in Die Fleder- 
maus, Johann Strauss’ most famous comic opera, which 
rounded the operatic cycle of the festival. The beauties of 
its music are undisputed; only the scrutinizing spectator dis- 
covers that it contains the germ of all that later on became 
tedious and routine-worn in the problematic species known 
as modern Viennese operetta. Yet even the plot and the 
moth-eaten dialogue becomes delightful when a Massary is 
there to play the role of Adele, the chambermaid. This 
Viennese woman must have chanipagne in her veins; she is 
a veritable imp, a whirlwind of humor and wit. One thinks 
of Mistinguett, who is eternally youthful like Fritzi Mas- 
sary, and almost as piquant and full of esprit. La Massary 
is not young nor beautiful, but her charm is indescribable 
and inexplicable; her technical mastery is only a partial ex- 
planation for the irresistible fascination that she radiates. 

A pity it is that Strauss’ master operetta is never played 
in America in English. Some fifteen years ago a decidedly 
“Americanized” version of it was put on at the Casino, with 
José Collins in the leading role—but what had become of 
Strauss’ music and of the genuinely Viennese atmosphere 
of the piece! At Salzburg, Die Fledermaus was a triumph 
of the Viennese waltz, which is, and remains, immortal even 
in these days of jazz. Hilarity reigned, and enthusiasm 
reached its height when, in the second act, sweet little Tilly 
Losch (what charm and grace!) appeared to dance the 
Stories from the Vienna Woods, jointly with Hedy Pfund- 
meyer, her colleague of the Vienna Staatsoper’s ballet. And 
pandemonium broke loose in the third act over the infinite 
humor of Hans Moser, the Viennese comedian, in the role 
of the jail-keeper. 

Bruno Walter, presiding at the desk, threw himself head- 
long into the sparkling Strauss’ rhythms and set hundreds 
of feet in the audience a-dancing. But notwithstanding 


Walter, Fritzi Massary was the great star of the evening; 
her mirth and mundane elegance electrified her audience and 
proved contagious even to her dignified grand opera part- 
ners. Notably Hans Duhan seemed kindled by the presence 
of this operetta luminary, and all concerned surpassed them- 
selves in frolicsome humor. 

REINHARDT’S SHOWS 


There can be no doubt that Max Reinhardt has this year 
lost ground with the powers that be at Salzburg. His pro- 
gram was altered at the last moment, and he came rather 
late to supervise the rehearsals. of Everyman, Turandot and 
A Servant of Two Masters. This last-named piece, by 
Goldoni, was bodily transferred from Reinhardt’s Viennese 
theater, arid Everyman was only a re-hashed version of the 
same old mystery play which Reinhardt has been presenting 
in front of the Salzburg Cathedral for several summers past. 

Turandot was Reinhardt’s sole new offering for this year, 
and it may be doubted whether the choice of this violently 
modernized old Gozzi comedy was very happy. True that 
Turandot is the fashion in these days of Puccini’s posthu- 
mous opera, and that the plot of the piece enjoys a certain 
topical vogue in this epoch of cross-word puzzles. Rein- 
hardt, true showman that he is and ever alert to catch the 
popular wind in his sails, could not resist the temptation of 
chiming in with the passing fad. 

Those who know Gozzi's original play found little of it in 
Reinhardt's conception of the Chinese plot. The dialogue 
was cut to pieces and reduced to about one-third of the 
evening's duration, and the balance was a sort of entertain- 
ment not far distant from a Revue—a Revue, of course, 
staged with the exquisite taste and brilliant technic so char- 
acteristic of Reiwhardt's dramatic visions. It was a com- 
posite of opera, ballet and melodrama interspersed with a 
little dramati¢ tension and much improvised buffoonery, On 
the whole, the piece, notwithstanding the many cuts, lasted 
a bit too long. 

Broad space was allotted to the musical portion of the 
show, music compiled from Mozart, Rameau and Scarlatti 
by Bernhard Paumgartner, who added a great deal of mu 
sic which was partly genuine Paumgartner and partly false 
Puccini. The scénery, again by Strnad; was magnificent and 
lavish (more so than pleased the financial promoters, it is 
said), and the costumes gorgeous. Four first-class comed- 
ians, among them Max Pallenberg, famous as Germany’s 
greatest comedian and the husband of “La Massary,” vied 
with each other for the comic honors of the performance. 
A small sensation was caused by Harald Kreuzberg from 
the Berlin opera, a dancer and actor of tremendous technical 
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ability and convincing power; the Teutonic critics quickly 
dubbed this gifted young man the “German Nijinsky” 
which may or may not be somewhat rash. 
Rozst Varapy’s Success 

The concerts of the festival were not very numerous. 
There were two by the Vienna Mannergesangs Verein, and 
the Americans in the audiences must have been somewhat 
astonished at the sight of so many well-fed gentlemen attired 
in swallow-tail coats so early in the morning; two by the 
Rosé Quartet, song recitals by Richard Mayr and Hans 
Duhan ; and orchestral concerts under Bruno Walter, Franz 
Schalk and Clemens Krauss. At the latter's concert Rozsi 
Varady, well-known .Hungarian-American cellist, appeared 
with unusual success, playing Haydn's G major concerto; 
and her reception more than justified the inclusion in the fes 
tival schedule of an individual recital by Miss Varady. Het 
own program comprised Beethoven's Mozart Variations, the 
first performance in Austria of Kodaly’s Hungarian Strains, 
and among others, pieces by David Popper, Miss Varady’s 
famous countryman and teacher, The young cellist was the 
recipient of many flattering tributes from public and press 
and was received in special audience by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. 

Oscar ZieGLER’Ss EXPERIMENT 

Another “50 per cent. American” who participated in the 
festival program was Oscar Ziegler, Swiss pianist from 
New York, who repeated his unique experiment, already 
known there, of coupling Honegger’s Seven Short Pieces 
with examples from the 16th, 17th and 18th century, by 
way of similarity or of contrast. The idea,.new to European 
audiences, interested the public very keenly, and so distinct 
was the impression created by Mr. Ziegler that an engage 
ment for a Vienna concert next spring was the immediate 
outcome of his Salzburg appearance 

On the whole, while the Salzburg festival was rather a 
strenuous affair, and while its financial result will probably 
disappoint the sanguine hopes of the optimistic Salzburgers, 
it was, generally speaking, an artistic success of high rank 
The cornerstone for the proposed big festival theater, laid 
three years ago amid great pomp and still greater hopes, 
lies peacefully and undisturbed amid the green meadows of 
Castle Hellbrunn, near Salzburg. Whether the gigantic 
festival house that the promoters dreamed. of will 
materialize, is more than doubtful. The present provisional 
house is likely to shelter the annual Salzburg Festival for 
many years to come. And well it may, for in its present 
reconstructed shape it is not perhaps entirely practical, but 
surely most artistic and beautifully equipped (nd not 
withstanding internal squabbles in the festival society, the 
Salzburg festival is likely to remain a fixture and a success 
ful summer feature for European tourists 

Pau! 
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SECHERT 


Ernesto BerGmen Returns 


Ernesto Bertmen, well known pianist and pedagogue, has 
returned from a month's vacation in California. Mr 
Bertimen visited friends in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and prior to his return East he was tendered a banquet by 
professionally prominent Mexican, Spanish and South Amer 
ican people who compose a colony in San Francisco. Mr 
Bertimen has resumed his teaching and the study of the 
Spanish program which he will present in Aeolian Hall in 


February, after a two year absence from the concert stage 
Warren Studio Reopens 
Frederic Warren announces the reopening of his New 


York studio for the season of 1926-27, on September 27 





GLIMPSES OF, THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


(1) A musical group at Salzburg: (right to left) 


Rozsi Varady, Hungarian-American cellist who won signal success at the festival; Paul Bechert, the Musical Courter’s representatwe at 

the festival; Dr. Varady, Hungarian critic; Rusena Herlinger, well known concert singer from Vienna. 

Kreusberg, dancer of the Berlin Opera, in a characteristic pose in Reinhardt’s production of 7 urandot. ie ; ! ! 

military building. (5) A portion of the lobby of the Salzburg Festival Theater; this old hall was formerly the Riding School of the Salzburg Archbishops (6) T 

Twins” from Frankfort--Dr. Lothar Wallerstein (left), stage manager, and Clemens Krauss, conductor, of the magnificent production of Strauss Ariadne (Photo Paul Bechert 
Richard Strauss at rehearsal for his ‘Ariadne. The composer is seated at the piano, surrounded by the singers from the Vienna Opera 


(2) The closing scene from Reinhardt’s production of Turandot... (3) Harald 
(4) Front view of the Provisional Salzburg Festival Theater, adapted from an old 
Court. (6) The “Heavenly 

(7) 
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MME. LISZNIEWSKA’S HOLLYWOOD PIANO MASTER CLASS 

01 vw, from left to right—Alice Metcalf, manager of Mme. Liszniewska’s California classes; Mrs. Ruth Townsend 
and Grace Gunnison, both teachers at the Institute of Musical Art in Los Angeles (Miss Gunnison was a former Lesche- 
ticky pupil); Wilhelmine Bixler, of Owensville, Ind., who made a_ successful debut with the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Orchestra last season in Chopin's E minor concerto, and who is returning to Cincinnati to continue her work with Mme. 
Lissniewska and to assist her in her teaching at the conservatory; Frances Mae Martin, unusually talented composer, pianist, 
and winner of the scholarship for the Hollywood Master Class (Miss Martin is a pupil of Dr. Alexis Kall); Mme. 

Marguerite Melville Lissniewska, Selma Davidson, pupil of James O'Connor of San Diego (Miss Davidson gave a brilliant 
performance of Liapounow’s E. flat minor concerto at the closing orchestral concert of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 

and is returning in September to continue her studies with Mme. Lissniewska for another year) ; James O'Connor, promi- 
nent San Diego pianist and teacher (Mr. O'Connor was for many years a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna and ts now working 
on new recital programs and concertos for the coming season). Upper row, left to right—Rose Cooper, another talented 
pupil of Dr. Kall, who is preparing for public appearances; Millicent Viden Jackson, who had several years’ study in 
Vienna with Leschetisky and with Mme. Liszniewska. (She is leaving shortly to concertize in Europe) ; Lucy Maude Ord, ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 
talented pianist and pupil of James O'Connor of San Diego (Miss Ord is also leaving in September for an indefinite period — giojinjst from a silhouette by Baron Scotford. This well 
abroad) ; Dr. Alexis Kall, director of the Institute of Musical Art in Los Angeles (Dr. Kall, an enthusiastic admirer of — pyown violinist is busy in her California home preparing 
VUme. Lissniewska, paid her the honor of attending one of her classes); Katherine Frost, daughter of a prominent musical programs for the 293 recitals which she will give during the 
family in Los Angeles; Lee de Tourville, who did most of her piano studying in Rome and Berlin; Elisabeth Crawford, of "OREO ceenne. TEs Sade ha gins in September 
Hollywood, who spent a year in Vienna acquiring the Leschetizssky principles from Marie Bloch-Wittels; Ethel Gordon i ki asl” aces ais ' 
of Seattle, Wash. (Miss Gordon and Miss Gishweiler, next in line and also from Seattle, were both pupils of Leschetizky 
for many years in Vienna); Sara Yeagley, former pupil of Bohlman at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; Gertrude 
Cleophas, for many years a pupil of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in Chicago, after which she had five years with Leschetizky 
in Vienna, playing at many of his soirées (Miss Cleophas has appeared with several orchestras both in Europe and i 

: Imerica and is one of the most prominent of the younger pianists in Southern California.) 


USAMA AAO 


HANS HESS AND PASCHA. 

Mr. Hess has just closed his season of @@HO teaching, after 
having experienced the largest enrollment of summer stu- 
ee a ’ dents in his career as pedagogue. He is now enjoying a 
; rebak ares vacation in Battle Creek, Mich., as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
RUDOLF LAUBENTHAL : -ROUNDS Arthur Bryce, whose gifted daughter, Ione, has made rapid 
favorite German tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, has been H. COLLIER GROU Se progress in her cello studies with Mr. Hess the|past season, 
spending his vacation partly in the Tyrol, partly in Switser- pianist, organist, accompanist, coach and teacher of compo- During the summer, Mr. Hess was heard in twd highly suc- 
land. During September he will appear a number of times sition. Mr. Grounds has had extensive experience appearing ce ssful concerts for the Illinois State Normal University. 
as quest at the Staatsoper in Berlin under Bruno Walter’s before the public and also in teaching his various branches Besides his repertory study and teaching, he has found tt 
direction, amd will also sing several times in concert. He of music. He has a studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. possible to enjoy the many ‘pleasures that his beautiful home 
will be back in New York about the middle of October for During July and August Mr. Grounds substituted as organist in Ravinia and its surroundings inspire. He is @ very fine 
hus Metropolitan season The picture was taken on the ter- in two N ew York churc hes, at the Hamilton Grange and at and ardent swimmer, and he and his Airdale, Pascha, are 

vace of the Royal Bavarian Castle at mreamtiend the Second Presbyterian Church. (Photo © M. Schneider) familiar figures along the beach in Highland Park. 
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MARY 
WILDERMANN, 
head of the Institute 
of Music, with quar- 
ters both at St. George, 
Staten Island, and at 
Steinway Hall, New 
York. Her work has 
grown so that she now 
employs a secretary to 
attend to 
spondence, 


her corre- 

publicity, 
etc. She has had ap- 
plications from Cali- * 
fornia, Oregon, the 
South and Middle 
West. Miss Wilder- 
mann plans to visit 
and other 
cities next 
summer, 





Vienna 
Austrian 











MUSICAL FRIENDS IN ITALY 
Mme. V. Colombati (left), well known New York vocal 
teacher, at the Villa Autolini, Riccione, with her friends, Prof. 
Benedetto Mazhacurati (Bolognese cellist) and Mme. Auto- 
lint (pianist), at Florence. Prof. Mazhacurati is planning 


a professional visit to America next season. Mme. Autolini, 


who is the teacher of Josephine Lucchese, will reopen her 
New York studio, October 4. 





MIECZYSLAW MUNZ, 
pianist (right), at the country home of Mr. and Mrs. Wikter 
Labunski in Poland. Last year Miinz played Labunski’s 
impromptu, and on his tour this season he will program that 
composer's minuet. Mr. Labunski (the son-in-law of 
Poland’s General-musikdirektor), in addition to being a 
prominent composer, is an excellent pianist who last winter 
completed a successful tour, playing among other places in 
England, Scotland, France, Austria, Poland and Russia. 
America probably will hear this pianist in the near. future, 
Before returning to the United States, Mr. Miinz will play 
a limited number of concerts in Poland, Vienna and Paris. 


———————— 
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PAUL MORENZO 
New York singer and teacher of voice, has closed his New 
York studio for a year, and will transfer his activities for 
the coming season to Berlin where he formerly studied when 
his career was beginning. Mr. Morenso has applied most 
of his time in the last few years to teaching rather than to 
concert work, but he will resume his public career in addi 
tion to establishing a vocal studio in Berlin, (Apeda phote 


LISA ROMA 
who made her operatic debut in La Boheme at the Berlin 
Opera House, visits the old cottage in Montmartre, Paris, 
where the author Murger placed Mimi, the heroine of his 
famous story. imi 
make room modern apartments, 
site of Berlioz’ 
(Photographed tor the Musical Courier by 
Lucas.) 


which already 


street. Clarence 


RHODA MINTZ 
soprano and teacher of singing, who spent the latter part of 





Mimi's cottage is now being demolished to | 
cover the | 
house two doors farther down this same | 





her vacation at Atlantic City and the Sesqui-Centennial at |B) 


Philadelphia, pictured in a roller chair with her nephew, 
rving Paul, (Photo by Bluebird Studio.) 
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Personal Address : 


LISA ROMA 35 Park Avenue, New York 


SOPRANO Knabe Piano Used 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











=—— GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists. 
Studios: 62 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 


“KERR 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGI 
| 561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel, 6478 Edgecomb 


ROXAS - ic 


Studio: Steinway Bidg., 109 West 
Vocal Coach “ 


67th St., N. Y Phone Circle 6161 
Walter Columbia University 


Henry Hall Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
William Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 





























Coach or Sein 
MARTINELLI 





Professor of Choral Music, 





a eee Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL 4 JONES Aeolian Halil, New York 


GOLDMAN BAND 


Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 
SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Mgt. Baldini & Engelhardt, Steinway Hall, New York 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 


Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 














Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July Ist) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 

Her work in England in connection with BR. A. M. and BR. C. M. 
Sxome was fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE GROVE and ERNST 
PAUER, both successively Principals of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND. A class for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
BERIES can siso be arranged, Mme. Saxby being a Graduate, Asso- 


clate and Examiner of the Boctety. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


504 S. OREGON AVENUE 


TRADE mane Ate 

















Catalog on Request 
he YORK 
120 shod Street 
mCINCIN ATI 
1 E, om Street 
CHICAGO 
$329 S. Wabash Avenue 19 

















Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


*“*MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hail, N. Y. City 











Joseph Achron, composer and violinist, recently com- 
pleted the orchestral score of his new violin concerto, said 
to be the first Hebrew violin concerto in musical literature. 
The manuscript is now in the hands of Mr. Achron’s pub- 
lisher, the Universal Edition, Vienna, which will shortly 
issue it. 

Estelle B. Blum, after a successful winter and summer 
season, is spending the month of September at Loon Lake, 
ie 

Hanna Brocks, soprano and vocal pedagogue, included 
among her summer vacation plans a trip to Gettysburg, Pa. 

Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has returned from a trip to Europe, While abroad 
she sang in opera in Baden-Baden and vacationed in Paris, 
Lausanne and Venice, living out at the Lido. Miss Easton's 
first concert of the season will be on October 19 in Paterson, 
N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes will give a program of 
two-piano music in Aeolian Hall on November 14, and will 
appear in Rochester, N. Y., on November 27. 

Ernest Hutcheson recently played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto No. 1 with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock directing, in the Sesqui-Centennial Auditorium. The 
pianist was enthusiastically received, and according to criti- 
cal report he gave a “beautiful per formance.” Mr. Hutche- 
son also was praised for the finish and polish of his perform- 
ance. As an encore he gave Chopin’s F sharp major noc- 
turne. ‘ 

Hugo Kortschak has opened a new studio on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, where he will resume his teaching 
activity by October 1. The summer season just coming to an 
end has been the busiest in Mr. Kortschak’s career, owing to 
his classes and concerts at South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass., 
and at Cummington, Mass. His New York recital will take 
place on January 2, at Aeolian Hall; the program will in- 
clude Max Reger’s rarely played Chaconne in G minor for 
violin alone. 

Christiaan Kriens, conductor, violinist and composer, 
has been vacationing at Meredith Center, N. H. Mabel 
Empie, soprano, sang his Vision, and I Hear a Lark, on 
board the S. S, Veendam, August 9, returning from her 
summer in Europe. 

Marjorie Meyer, who has been establishing herself as 
very capable and pleasing recitalist during the past few 
years, is now to sing in grand opera. She expects to make 
her debut this winter with a local company in one of the 
cities adjacent to New York, but the real debut will come a 
year later when she will go to Europe. 

Mary Miller Mount, pianist and accompanist, has re- 
turned from vacation and reopened her Philadelphia studio. 
Mrs. Mount-is booked for a number of concert engagements 
in October and November. One of her pupils, Florence 
Anson, has been engaged for studio work with Henri Scott 
and another plays for Giuseppe Boghetti at his New York 
studio. Mrs. Mount furnished the piano accompaniments 
at a concert given at Avalon-Peermont Community House 
on September 3 by Ednah Cook Smith, mezzo-contralto ; 
Anna Adams, soprano, and Florence Haenle, violinist. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, who has not played for five years in 
Vienna, will reappear in that city in Grosser Musikvereinsal 
on October 3, immediately after a tour of ten concerts in 
Poland. Mr. Miinz will play in Paris on October 8 at the 
Salle Gaveau, leaving the following morning from Cher- 
bourg on the Mauretania. 

Marguerite Potter, soprano, vocal teacher and presi- 
dent of the Madrigal Club of New York, recently gave an 
hour’ s song recital at The Colonel's Inn, Chenango Lake, 
N. Y. An audience which included the principal cottagers 
listened with great pleasure to her singing of songs by vari- 
ous European composers, as well as by the Americans Bur- 
leigh, Kramer, Campbell-Tipton and Silberta. She is now at 
her Steinway Hall studio, beginning a busy season. 

Joan Ruth has returned to New York after a summer 
spent in Cincinnati singing at the Zoo. The young soprano 
received unusually fine notices from the press of that city for 
her artistic singing during the season of opera there. 

Anca Seidlova, young Czechoslovakian pianist, will 
make her American debut in Aeolian Hall on October 8. 
Miss Seidlova is a professional pupil of Edwin Hughes, and 
_ fore coming to America graduated from the Leipsic Con- 

rvatory under Robert ‘eichmuller and appeared exten- 
iad in concert throughout Central Europe. 

Grace Larom Stellner, vocal teacher, will reopen her 
New York and Brooklyn studios on October 1. She re- 
turned to the metropolis on September 8 from her summer 
vacation at Oquaga Lake, N. Y. 

H. Rogers Travis, who for some time has been the 
New York representative of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, has just opened a bureau for musical and theat- 
rical artists in Steinway Hall. 

Clarence Whitehill has returned to New York after 
a summer spent in Spring Lake, N. J., and Vermont. He 
is greatly rested and ready for a strenuous season. 


Berkshire Playhouse Trio Completes Series 


The Berkshire Playhouse Trio has just completed its sum- 
mer series of concerts at the Playhouse in the Hills, Cum- 
mington, Mass. The following works were presented: Bee- 
thoven—trio, Op. 1, No. 1, and Op. 97, cello Sonata, Op. 69; 
Brahms—trios, Op. 8 and Op. 40; Cassella—Siciliana e Bur- 
lesca; Enesco—violin sonata, Op. 6; Franck—trio, Op. 1; 
Loeffler—four poerns for voice, viola and piano; Mendelssohn 

trio, Op. 49; Mozart—trio in B flat major; Ravel—trio in 
A minor; Rameau—trio in D major; Ropartz—trio, Op. 
100; David Stanley Smith—violin sonata, Op. 51; Schumann 

trio, Op. 63; Tscherepnine—trio, Op. 34. The members 
of the trio are Bruce Simonds, pianist; Hugo Kortschak, 
violinist, and Emmeran Stoeber, cellist. The Loeffler Poems 
were sung by Franklin Riker, tenor. 

Plans for the coming season include a series of three con- 
certs undef the auspices of Yale University Music School in 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Berkshire Playhouse Trio is under the management 
of Katherine Frazier, founder and director of the Playhouse 
in the Hills, 














SOHMER 


N the making of the Sohmer 
Piano there is no thought of 
quantity—no consideration of 

numbers. Each instrument is an 
entity in itself—an individual unit, 
as carefully wrought, as deftly 
and containing the 


same measure of imagination and 


constructed, 


idealism as any other masterpiece 
of art. 


The completed instrument  tran- 
scends the material elements of 
which it is made. It is its spiritu- 
elle qualities — the unforgettable 
richness of its tone, that brings 
with ownership the all-satisfying 
realization that one has the best. 


“SOHMER?” on a piano conveys 
a definite guarantee of superlative 
quality—the family name of indi- 
viduals who actively build, own, 
and control the piano which bears 
their name, carrying out the tradi- 
tions and experience of more than 
fifty years in the building of fine 
Pianos. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
ity. Uprights from $700 and upword. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance, Louts 
XVI, Spanish Renaissance and Jacobean. 
Monthly terms of payment if desired. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Established 1872 
31 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Astoria, L. I. 


Factory 
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Lynnwood Farnam as an Exponent of Bach MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Lynnwood Farnam has at various times since 1908-1913 





(the Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal period of his ca- Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
nee? been giving organ recitals devoted to the works of 310 Riverside Drive, New York City Phone Academy 3860 
i Bach. In 1913 the occasional Bach program invariably 





Ra not only the largest attendance of series but produced 

the largest collection as well. late years history has been MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 
repeated at the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
where the February Bach recitals immediately doubled and nn er en CORED ar Spats Pragreny oy Mere Meweuls 

trebled the size of Mr. Farnam’s audiences, As an exponent WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - + - + = = - = METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


of Bach’s music he is becoming more and more widely known. 


On November 7 he will be the soloist at a Bach concert T H EO oni T E N Oo & 
given by the Society of the Friends of Music at Town Hall, e 
New York, Last season Farnam gave three historical pro- Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
grams at the Cleveland Museum of Art, the first being de- ‘ ’ 


voted to Bach and his predecessors. As a result of this he Cppesite Publte Library. You, Gap Paen. 


has been engaged to play an all-Bach recital at the same 

place on January 12. Next will come his Monday evenings TENOR 

in February Bach series at the Church of the Holy Com- ‘ 

munion when he will present the entire forty-five choral-pre- Metropolitan Opera 
ludes of the collection known as the Little Organ Book. On Company 


May 6 he will be the organ soloist at a Bach concert of the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, 2 3 CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 

Among last season’s criticisms of his Bach playing are the 
following: Regarding his performance in the Bach program -—— 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, W. J. Henderson, in 
the New York Sun, writes: “Mr. Farnam’s abilities as an 
organist of distinction were again confirmed by his perform- 
ance yesterday, to the sonority, the sober beauty and the gay 
dignity of these compositions of genius he brought all of his 
fine scholarship, his technical virtuosity and sensitive per- 
ception. 

Samuel Chotzinoff, in the New York World, states: 

“Lynnwood Farnam played his organ numbers altogether 
beautifully and made the fugues as exciting as the most, free, 
most untramelled musical form of modern music.” Olga 
Samaroff, writing in the New York Post concerning Far- 
nam’s fo gee with the Society of the Friends of Music, 
said: “Mr. Farnam and Mr. Bodanzky collaborated admira- FREE ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
bly in = organ concerto of Handel, which sounded impro- 
visational in the highest sense of the word.” offered by Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer at the 

Under a heading “Farnam’s Playing a Delight,” James H. , 
Rogers, in describing the historical series played by Farnam 


in the Cleveland Museum of Art, writes: “Mr. Farnam by Guilmant Organ School 


his clarity and brilliancy of his playing, by the shifting tone 














* KNABE PIANO ~ 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














colors of his registration, and by the spirit of lucidity of his Exams. Sept. 27th.—_ Write for Information 
style, held the interest of his hearers throughout the even- ’ ; 
ing. It was a remarkable exhibition of virtuosity and no less New Catalog ready 17 East 11th Street, New York 


a model of sensitive reaction to musical values. His playing 
is a delight to such as have ears to hear.” —— 











Franklin Riker Sinds in Cummington 


Franklin Riker, tenor, appeared in recital with the Berk- 
shire Playhouse Trio at the studio of The Music-Box, Cum- 
mington, Mass., on August 29. The trio was heard in 
works by Brahms and Ravel and Mr. Riker was given high , 


Soprano Chicago Opera 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 





Blew photo 








DUNNING SYSTEM ° Tr scsinnen 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 





Bidg., Spokane, Wash. ones Bellefontaine, —- ig 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
KATHARIN ; é e incinnati onservatory an elle Ohio. June: Dallas, Texas; July! 
ison St., Tima Fag oe fh nr fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
of Music. BEATRICE §S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- Rock, Ark. 

lege, Sherman, Texas. MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 

A R iT : : , 

AE Verte rece Ne eee! LA VERNE C. FLEETWOOD, 1344 North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
ers. Women's clubs 7078 Hollywood. wood MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON 
omen’s Clu ule- ° 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. vard. Hollywood, Calif. 6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


Normal Classes, Feb. 1, th the; 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. ina GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, June 1, five weeks. Feo manne 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. 

Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 "QS!N OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. October ; 





Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. ist and February 1st, Amarilio. AO GERMAN tage | Ath Bae + 
FRANKLIN RIKER ghee FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Dallas and Oklahoma. 
Mrs. Riker (known professionally as Lois Lang), and their N WARREN CARRICK, Lansing Conservatory of Music, ei tie yRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
i 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June ’ 
two-year-old daughter Mar y Mayo, “Sa ar gag at Mrs. DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 28, 1926, Jan. 15, 1927. Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Riker’s home in Statesville, N. C. York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine VERSA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, venue, New York City 
praise for his share in the pleasure derived from Loeffler’s MRS. H. R. WATKING, 124 East 11th Tenn., June; Chicago, July, Aug. eee? nT eng 626 S. Catalina St., 
four poems for voice, viola and piano. Mr. Riker also dis- St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Sept. os Angeles. 
played his usual fine artistry in a song recital at The Music- INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Box on August 22, at which time he was assisted at the 
piano by Rosalind Simonds. During the coming season 
Mr. Riker will teach both in New York and Philadelphia. 


He has won recognition as tenor, composer, director and 
teacher of singing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Sail for America 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers spent July and August 
abroad. Their itinerary included visits to Scotland and 
England as well as an interesting week at Fontainebleau, 


for, as is well known, Mr. Rogers is chairman of the Amer- 

ican committee of the Fontainebleau School of Music. Mr. 

Rogers states that 170 pupils were enrolled this summer and ‘s 
that the general quality of the students was better than Noted Vocal Coach Conductor and Accompanist 
ever before. Programs given at nl — — a ? 

festival of music by Saint-Saéns, another made up of com- ° 
positions by Ame bee Bee composers, and a concert by Louis Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 


Aubert. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers sailed for America Septem- way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 




















ber 1. Mr. Rogers will reopen his New York studio about ° ° 4s . . — : . : 
October 1 and resume his work at the Juilliard School about ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
a fortnight later. Both artists will be heard in recital at have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 


Town Hall on November 14. will be sent upon request. 





Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 


The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico will open its American STEINWAY BUILDING 109 West 57th Street, New York 
tour on October 11 in Texas and will spend the last two k 
weeks of October in the South. It a make 57 ae Telephone: Marble 1573 
debut in Orchestra Hall on November 16 and its New Yor 
debut on November 27. Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 





50 
Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
Voice ‘Production without Interference 412 West End Ave., N. Y. 


ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher sation 4385 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasone Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan } ae Chena i. 


TEACHE R 


ELIZABETH QUAILE OF PIANO 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street g : s New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tenor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


», SOUSA AND HIS BAND 














JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 


HARRY ASKIN, Mor. 
Broadway New York 





1461 





CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J.FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
22 West 88th St., New York. 





Management 





Studio: Tel. 5294 Schuyler 





(ANNIE LOUISE) (ADAH CAMPBELL) 
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CHARLES DE HARRACK 
CARRIES “DUMMY” PIANO 
KEYBOARD ON HIS TRAVELS 


Uses It on Ship and Train and in Hotel Rooms at Any Hour 
Without Disturbing Guests—Talks of His Canadian 
Tour and Also of Making Ampico Records 

When the writer called on Charles De Harrack at his 
Cleveland studio both player and hands were busily occu- 
pied in a farther corner of the room, opposite a huge and 
idle Mason & Hamlin piano. The fingers were swiftly 
shifting over what seemed to be part of a piano keyboard, 
set ina small wooden case. They moved even as though they 





CHARLES DE HARRACK 


were playing a concerto before a Carnegie Hall audience. 
The artist appeared to be as much concerned over his execu- 
tion as he undoubtedly would be when seated before the 
magnificent instrument opposite, 

“Do you always use a dummy when a real piano is so 
was asked. 

“Oh, here,” was the reply, “it is merely a supplementary 
exercise. But I have carried the same little instrument all 
over this country and Europe, as an intimate part of my 
baggage. It can be used on ship and train, and I can play 
it in a hotel room at any hour without disturbing the guests. 
You have no idea how useful a dummy can be to a traveling 
artist.” 

“But where does one get such instruments ?” 

“I got this one in Vienna. It was manufactured by a 
guild of blind artisans there, though their workmanship 
would not indicate their affliction. I took it with me to 
America, and it has accompanied me at all times in my 
travels in both continents and frequently has caused won- 
derment. When I returned to the United States last year, 
following my Canadian tour, a customs man held me up for 
a number of minutes, trying to discover the secret of the odd 
toy. He could not understand why any man should want a 
dummy piano. He shook it up to discover whether it con- 
tained bottles of liquor, and probed it thoroughly before he 
could satisfy himself that I was not a smuggler. He is 
probably still wondering.” 

The mention of the Canadian tour brought recollections of 
other tours undertaken by De Harrack with great éclat in 
various parts of the world. 

‘Did you,” asked the visitor, “find the Canadians appre- 
ciative of the kind of music you brought to them?” 

The artist glowed with happy recollection. 

“It was a revelation to me!” he exclaimed. “I played in 
the most remote towns of western Canada, some of whose 
names I had never before heard—nor you, probably, either. 
Yet the audiences were far more enthusiastic than any blasé 
gathering at the average large city concert. They made 
the occasion of my visit a special event, people driving in 
from every outlying point to hear a concert of better music. 
Every group had its quota of college folk, who had come 
to these distant places either to teach, to practice a profes- 
sion, or to settle in some other form of activity near their 
birthplaces. But not only the outwardly educated—practi- 
cally all who attended the concert showed a lively apprecia- 
tion of good music. There were college towns, too, along 
my route, and here I found many first class musical clubs, 
the members of which were fostering art in their communi- 
ties. Clubs such as these have done a tremendous labor in 
arousing interest in higher standards and in making the 
way of the player and purveyor of music more smooth.” 

“There are other influences involved too,” suggested the 
visitor. “The phonograph, radio, reproducing  instru- 
ments...” 

“True,” said De Harrack. “Yet every person desires the 
human contact in his pleasures. He would rather see the 
artist in person and know that there is nothing repetitively 
mechanical in the playing. You yourself are aware of. what 
a difference that n.akes.” 

“But you could not reach all the little towns in Canada. 
What do the unfortunates in the hinterland do when they 
want to hear worthwhile music?” 

“They must as a rule rely on the mediums you have men- 
tioned. Still, with such instruments as the Ampico Repro- 
ducing Piano, all the technical skill of the original artist 
can be transmitted to the most distant listener. I am glad 
that I have had the opportunity, through the Ampico, of 
reaching audiences in places that I most certainly shall not 
be able to visit in my lifetime.” 

“I presume that your recent visit to New York had some- 
thing to do with these reproductions then?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the artist. “I was completely occupied 
with making Ampico records. Many people think it is a 
comparatively simple things to make record—one goes to 
the studio, plays his pieces, and leaves the rest to the manu- 
facturer. But there is more to the matter than that. An 
artist is seldom satisfied with his first renderings. As a 
rule he is too eager to play well, since he is making records 
for perpetuity. The result is an unusual tension in his 
hands and fingers, which may result, in playing that is some- 
what stilted. After a while he forgets his eagerness and 
pays attention solely to the musical task in hand. His 
fingers relax and the player is himself again.” 

He nodded, and his own fingers wandered again to the 
stolid keys of the dummy piano, And the visitor departed 
leaving the artist to his silent practice. 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
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The Bertramka, the country house in which Mozart, then 
the guest of a married couple named Duschek. completed 
his Don Giovanni in 1787, and four years later was engaged 
on his “coronation” opera, Titus, destined for Prague (1791), 


pensation. 


for this purpose for ten years without any financial com 
On the lapse of this period it will receive an 
annual rental of 7000 crowns for the building. 

The Pragensia in Salzburg is a comparatively unimportant 


MUSICAL COURIER 31 
NEW MOZART MUSEUM FOR CZECH CAPITAL 


A “Treaty” Between Salzburg and Prague—Some Interesting Musical “Finds” 


music by Mozart and his contemporaries, Several inter- 
esting details have come to light in this connection. 
Hitherto we have only known of Count Pacht’s Harmonie 
by the fact that it still existed in 1796, as the last of the 
private orchestras of which the aristocratic homes of Prague 
possessed quite a number during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Nothing definite was known as to the 
formation of this special orchestra and the music it played 
But the recent rediscovery and examination of a portion of 





WHERE MOZART ONCE LIVED AND THE HISTORIC MOZART ROOM IN 

(Left) The Bertramka (Prague), the country house in which Mozart lived in 1787 and 1791. 
(Right) The historic Mozart room in the Bertramka (Prague), in which Mosart completed his Don Giovanni. 
the. overture in one night in this room. 


Czech government and the Salzburg Mozarteum. 


was left as a legacy to the Mozarteum at Salzburg some collection. 
years ago by the quondam owner of the property, Adolf 
Popelka. 

The collapse of the Austrian monarchy so impoverished 
the Mozarteum that it was impossible to accept the gift and 
to pay the very high duties demanded by the Czecho-Slovak- 
ian state. Lengthy negotiations have now resulted in an 
understanding between the Czecho-Slovakian government 
and the Mozarteum to the effect that the government itself 
undertakes to pay the duties on the estate, while the Mozart- 
eum in turn will forward to Prague all the Pragensia in 
its collections, to be embodied in a museum dedicated to 
Mozart that is to be installed in one of the historic Mozart 
apartments in the Bertramka. 

The Mozarteum has — the Bertramka to be used 


mainly, however, 


wrote for Count Pacht’s 


crat. 


According to the lists received in 
consists of several facsimiles of letters written by Mozart, 
of pictures, 
as well as of more recént date. 

More valuable accessions, however, 
museum from the library of the Prague University. 
the autographs there are the Contra-Dances which Mozart 
“Harmonie,” 
played for the first time by the orchestra he kept for his 
own entertainment at a soiree given by this art-loving aristo 


In order to arouse public interest in the pending adaptation 
of the Bertramka as a Mozart Museum, 
the means necessary for its upkeep, a whole series of con 
certs is being planned in Prague, 


THE BERTRAMKA (PRAGUE) 


It is being made into a Mozart museum as a result of special arr mgements by 


tween the 
As‘is well known “ wrole 


(Zikmund Reach photos.) 


revealed new s of knowl 
current toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, while the musical archives of the forme: 
Prince Lobkowitz (descendant of the famous patron of 
Beethoven), which is also being investigated, contain many 
names of Bohemian composers of that time of whose exist 
ence hitherto nothing was known, 


Count Pacht’s archives has 
edge concerning the musi 


Prague, it yurces 


engravings and books, old, 


to the new 
Among 


will come 


and which were A selection of these new discoveries is to be played in 
connection with the Mozart concerts in support of the 
Museum. E. R 





Alberto Jonas in the Catskill Mountains 
Alberto Jonas left New York on 
months’ vacation in the Catskill Mo 


and thus collect 
Sept 
suntains 
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Adelaide Gescheidt Reopens Studios 


Adelaide Gescheidt, months’ visit in Europe 
and making close observation of matters musical, reopened 
her New York Studios on September 8. The training 
given to students at these studios is such that when the op- 
portunity presents itself they are ready both vocally and 
artistically for such appearances as touring for three sea- 
sons with the William Wade Hinshaw opera companies 
throughout the United States; engagement for the Mozart 
Festival in Paris, France, and in Havana, Cuba; leading 
soprano roles with the Civic Opera Company in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and baritone and tenor roles for Grand 
Opera in Philadelphia, Cincinnati and St. Louis; appear- 
ances as with the largest symphony orchestras 
throughout the country; a tour as baritone soloist with 
the New York Symphony, 1926; tenor engagement as solo- 
ist for three pairs of appearances in one season with the 
Boston Symphony, 1926, and many engagements for all 
voices at the important music festivals of our country. 
The following are some of the students who are now 
holding solo positions in prominent churches in New York 
City and the vicinity: (New York City) Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian ( ‘hurch; Charles Stratton, 
tenor, Brick Church, Fifth Avenue; Mary Craig, soprano, 
West End Collegiate Church; Foster House, Broadway 
Tabernacle; Alba Clawson, soprano, Greenwich Presby- 
terian Church; Denton Bastow, tenor, Madison Avenue 
Methodist Church; Bently Ford, baritone, Central Baptist 
Church; Isabel Duff Wood, contralto, Central Baptist 
Church; (Brooklyn) Frederic Baer, baritone, First Presby- 
terian Church; Ethel Schoonmaker, soprano, Reformed 
Church on the Heights; Mary Aitken, soprano, Lenox 
Road Baptist Church; (New Jersey) Judson House, tenor, 
West Side Presbyterian Church, Ridgewood; Nelle Wing, 
soprano, Central Presbyterian Church, Orange; Walter 
Little, tenor, Old Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City; 
Ethel Dobson, soprano, First Baptist Church, Atlantic 
City; Ann Starke, soprano, First Presbyterian Church, 
New Brunswick; (Westchester County) Marguerite Haz- 
zard, soprano, First Baptist Church, Mt. Vernon; Foster 
Miller, baritone, Central Methodist Church, Yonkers; Emma 
Pietsch, soprano, First Baptist Church, Tarrytown; Imo- 
gen Van Tassell, soprano, Asbury M. E. Church, Tarry- 
town; (Synagogues) Charles Stratton, tenor, © Temple 
Beth-El, New York City; Frederic Baer, baritone, Temple 
\hab-Sholem, Newark; Lucille Banner, soprano, Free 
Synagogue; Carnegie Hall, New York City; Warren 
Lee Terry, tenor, Temple Rodoeph-Sholom, New York 
City, and Marguerite Hazzard, soprano, Temple Beth-E1, 


New York City. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra in Memorial Concert 


On September 2 a memorial concert was given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Frederick Stock, in 
memory of Theodore Thomas and Elizabeth Duane Gillespie. 
The concert was given in the auditorium,of the Sesqui-Cen 
tennial grounds and was one of the largest and most im- 
pressive musical events of the Sesqui so far. Mr. Stock 
was chosen to conduct because of his close association with 
Mr. Thomas, whom he succeeded as conductor of the Chi 
cago Symphony Mr. Thomas conducted the concerts at 
the Centennial in 1876, and an interesting feature of. this 
concert was the presence of Mrs. Theodore Thomas, who 
was introduced to the audience and spoke briefly. Among 
other things she praised the work of Mr. Stock, who, she 
said, is carying on the work of Mr. Thomas in Chicago. 
Mr, Stock chose to make up the program with the same 
numbers that Mr. Thomas had used at the centennial and 
listed for the occasion the Mignon overture, the Beethoven 
fifth symphony, Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Schu- 
hert’s serenade, Schumann's Traumerie as orchestrated by 
Mr. Thomas, the Blue Danube Waltz and the Rackozy 
march, interpolating because of brevity the overture to the 
Meistersingers. Mr. Stock’s readings were scholarly with 
some original touches, the rendition of the symphony being 
particularly noteworthy. Despite inclement weather one of 
the largest crowds of the season was present, which applauded 
orchestra and conductor. The concert was arranged by the 
Women’s Committee for the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Marguerite Potter Pupil Wins Laurels 

From the New York studios of Marguerite Potter comes 
news of Sara Lee’s success at Asbury Park this summer. 
Recently this young mezzo-soprano was made one of the 
staff soloists at station WEAF. Her programs attracted 
the notice of several people, among them Arthur Pryor, 
band master, She was engaged for one of his Sunday night 
concerts, and on August 22 people assembled from all over 
the country heard her sing and there was instantaneous 
appreciation. An immediate engagement resulted, and the 
following week a recital was given at the Lock Arbor 
Hotel. Endowed with a beautiful voice and winning stage 
presence, she gives to Marguerite Potter credit for the 
constantly increasing appreciation of her work. The season 
ahead promises to be a busy one for Miss Potter. 


Vera Curtis Busy in Opera 

Curtis, dramatic soprano, is back in New? York 
after nine appearances with the Cincinnati Opera, under 
Isaac Van Grove, in which she sang Venus six times and 
Aida three times, no mean task in hot weather. This winter 
she will be one of the prima donnas at the Philadelphia Opera, 
which will give six performances during the season at the 
Academy of Music. The season will open October 28 with 
Aida, Miss Curtis singing the title role, and she will also 
appear with the company in Gioconda. Her fall season will 
begin with an engagement on September 19 as soloist with 
the Springfield (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra, Arthur 
Turner, conducting at a special concert for the opening of 
the Eastern States Exposition. 


Vera 


Milan Lusk Plays in Paris 

Since March, Milan Lusk, the popular young violinist, has 
covered much territory in Europe, having been heard in 
England, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania. Toward 
the end of July he arrived in Paris to complete his Euro- 
pean engagements. Lusk’s success was repeated on August 
12, when he appeared in a farewell musicale in Passy (one 
of the exclusive residential districts in Paris). A few days 
later he sailed on the Aquitania for New York in order to 
allow sufficient time for preparation for his coming Ameri- 
can concert tour, which promises to be a busy one, 
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A tribute to Kranich & Bach from Mary Mellish, 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PittssurGH, Pa.—The Fillion Studios have been opened 
for the winter period with the faculty of the school greatly 
increased, including such artists as Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, 
pianist ; Andre Benoist, pianist ; Esther Mullen, violinist, and 
others of importance. The school is under the direction of 
Ferdinand Fillion. 

Raquel Meller will return to Pittsburgh next season and 
give a’recital in Carnegie Music Hall, December 6. 

Ralph Lewando, violinist, has opened his winter classes 
and will present a ‘series of sonata and trio recitals through- 
- the winter. 

Gaylord Yost, Pittsburgh violinist and head of the Yost 
String Quartet, has returned to resume his work as head 
of the violin department of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 

Ralph Butler Savage, Pittsburgh vocal instructor, has re- 
turned from the summer vacation and opened his studios 
in the Reymer Building. 

The Pittsburgh Festival orchestras, composed of sixty-five 
musicians, with the co-operation of their manager, gave 
Pittsburgh a class of music that proved a great delight to 
the audience, and plans for next season will be laid early in 
February, 1927, in order that a still larger personnel may 
be used. 

The Elias Breeskin Master School of Music opened its 
studios in the Forbes Building, September 10. Benno Rosen- 
heimer, engaged as executive director, entered upon his 
duties immediately. McM. 






T. C. Whitmer Gives Concert at Dramamount 


The third annual presentation of original works by T. Car] 
Whitmer was given at Dramamount on August 28. Mr. 
Whitmer, composer and founder of Dramamount, was 
assisted at this concert by Lilian Donery, contralto of 
Denver, Colo.; Irvine McHose, composer and pianist of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Marta Nova, dancer of New York and 
creator of the part of The Asp Death in Mr. Whitmer’s 
ballet of a Syrian Night, first played as an orchestral suite 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra some years ago. Among the 
works by Mr. Whitmer included on this program were The 
Asp Death and Ballad of Trees and Master. 


Schnitzer Booked for English Provinces 


One of the results of Germaine Schnitzer’s success in 
England last November is the following tour booked in the 


Glasgow; 26, 
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As He Was 
was once a small boy and it was his “hobby” 


Provinces by her English managers; November 13, Liver 
pool; 17, Birmingham; 18, Sheltenham; 24, Reading; 25, 
Bridge-of-Allen; 27, Edinburgh; 29, Aber- 
deen; 30, Falkirk; December 1, Plymouth, Mme. Schnitzer 
will appear several times in London with orchestra, her first 
appearance of the season taking place there on October 14 
at Queen's Hall under the leadership of Sir Henry Wood. 
The artist, who has been winning great success this sum 
mer conducting a master class and concertizing in Cali 
fornia, will sail for ents the + end of Se ptember. 
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Ralph Leopold Reopens Studio 

Ralph Leopold has returned from vacation and reopened 
his New York studio, His concert season will begin on 
October 8 with an engagement at Caldwel!, N. J., where he 
will appear as soloist with the Montclair Orchestra, playing 
the concerto in D minor by Bach arranged by Busoni. He 
also will be heard in a group of solo numbers. This veat 
marks his eighth consecutive season as artist teacher at the 
David Mannes Music School in New York 


835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. er Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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BARITONE SOPRANO 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 
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POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 817 Steinway 
Hall, N. Y 





Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 
Tel. 6796 Raymond 
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HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


% Lillian Croxton 
} COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office 
17 East 42nd Street, 

__ New ‘York City 


VIOLINIST IST 
LU 118 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Now Concertizing in Europe 
Entire Season from Sept. 1, 1926 
In America 
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POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N, Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A, M. 





A. INAIDA 


VOCAL STUDIO 


Pupils Prepared for Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
1608 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5507 Slocum 


NJORMAN Curtis 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
» East 27th Street, New York City Madisen Square 45% 





MYRON JACOBSO 


Rossian Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett, 
Mary a Maria Kurenko, 
Florence Austral 





Pitre BUILDER 


id Ace 
Endi wt rast 
Member r sgeniicont 7 Singing 


Teachers Association 








(FRANK) 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Coach 


(ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 


Fall Term Begins September Ist 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 











Invaluable when travelling, or 
living in small rooms. 

Perfect touch, weight variable. 
Excellent for keeping a reper- 
toire, perfecting technic, and 
strengthening fingers. 


Virgil Piano School Co. 
139 West 72nd Street, New York 





VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
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The Vanderbilt Studios | 


Branches: 
Hg East 38th Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
by Pi West 56th Street, opposite new 
Metropolitan Opera House site. 
Renting office, 342 West 56th Street, 
Columbus 1070 
Columbus 5089 ‘ aa 
jano sub-letting at 15 East 38 t. 
— “4 . Caledonia 2777 
geval rcolihce’ studios with piano for sum- 
mer sub-let. Inquire at renting office. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 

sublet part time. For particulars inquire 











of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 


ESTABLISHED MUSIC SCHOOL ll 
furnished, also piano, has several large 
and small studios to sublet for vocal or 
instrumental instructor. Very reasonable 
rates. Address “E. B. W.,” care of Musi- 
cAL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OSBORNE STUDIO BLDG., 57th St. and 
7th Ave. Part time use of large music 
studio. Excellently appointed for teachers. 
Telephone Circle 6057, Suite 10 C. A. 


BERLIN, GERMANY: Mus 











Music students 
will find large rooms with full board, and 
reasonable terms, at home of distinguished 
family, References, Editor-in-Chief of 


! Musica Courter. 


Dr. M. 
Berlin, 


Address Prof. 
| Schaefer, 24 Klopstock Strasse, 
Germany. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
part scholarship. Eight months of vocal 
training in New York City. Auditions 
now. Address “A. C. S.,” care of Musi- 
caL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

POTTER will sublet her 
large attractive studio in Steinway Hall 
for part time. Full information by call 
ing Raymond 6795. 





MARGUERITE 


RENT one 
the hour, 


or two days a 
For information 


STUDIO TO 
week or by 











Apt 7-A, 





address 29 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. Telephone : Plaza 
2699. 

LARGE Lower Fifth Avenue Studio, with 
foyer and bath, available for Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings Address “Z. V. S..” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 

TEACHER of the Violin, long experience, 
thoroughly familiar with various systems, 
excellent personality, many successful 
pupils, desires connection with Conserva 
tory of Music, preferably in New York 
vicinity Address “B. M, B ire of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenye. New 


York. 
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“REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


A Dramatic Soprano 

H. M.—Your two years of study are hardly sufficient to 
irrant a decision as to whether, if you continue studying, 
ou would be able to make a successful public career. But 

thing you must remember, and that is the criticisms as 
your having no voice, or compliments as to its possibil 
which are really not of the slightest value unless made 
competent judge Friends so often flatter as to a 
capabilities for the future, that many tragedies 
ilted 

Your experience of two years 
rather a drawback for deciding about your voice. The dif- 
ferent teachers probably had each a different method of 
it the difference was only slight one, so 
had no charice to settle down into a thor- 
satisfactory routine of practice and know what you 
were doing, whether gaining, losing or standing still as 
far as progress was concerned. Now, it would seem as if 
you had to make up your mind to select a competent teacher 
in whom you would have perfect confidence. Consult with 
that teacher, show what voice is and what you can do 
with it Do some studying and see what results. You 
vill then be in a position to take the advice of an expert, 
ur teacher and your future course upon 
cientious will tell you what 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
=== P| AN== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


course it is best for you to pursue. If you have a voice 
that can bring you a professional career, it is worth while 
to make sacrifices to accomplish that purpose. But make 
up your mind that you will rely upon the decision of your 
teacher and not listen to the suggestions or comments of 
others. 


Critics Praise Frank Waller 

Frank Waller, well known American musician, conducted 
two concefts of the Lamoureux Orchestra at the Salle Ga- 
veau, Paris, on June 5 and 19. Mr. Waller was enthusias- 
tically praised by the French public and critics for presenting 
so many new works considering the very limited amount of 
time at his disposal for rehearsals. The accompanying ex- 
cerpts from press reports of the concerts indicate in no un- 

certain terms that his appearances were entirely successful. 
According to Herman Devries in the Chicago American: 
“After hearing Waller conduct these eighty-five musicians, 
one of the celebrated orchestras of Europe, I unhe -sitatingly 
pronounced him ranking among the leaders in the profession. 
With the first attack, one realized that Waller was by no 
means a ‘beginner.’ He has the authority, the vision of the 
experienced leader of men, a firm reliable beat, superb 


Schaeffer photo 
FRANK WALLER 


rhythm, elasticity, imagination—all the chief qualities—and 
a modesty just as valuable. Waller’s success was a double 
triumph audience and orchestra uniting to give him a mer- 
ited ovation.’ 

Pierre Leroi staed in Le Gaulois: “He possesses a certain 
power over the phalanx grouped under his orders, of which 
he knows how to obtain expressive interpretations and con 





September, 316, 1926 


LADYS AXMAN 
photographe d on Poe beach with (left) William. Taylor, of 
William Knabe and Company, and a friend. Miss Axman 
is now appearing as guest artist. with the San Carlo~Opera 
Company at the Century Theater in New York. 





formed to the spirit of the works—proof of an undeniable 


mastery.” 

According to Louis Schneider in the New York Herald: 
“Frank Waller possesses verve, rhythm and fine musical 
feeling. The whole of his program brought out these quali- 
ties, while a Suite de Ballet by Gluck displayed more par- 
ticularly elegance and neat execution. In the other numbers 
the musical sense of M. Frank Waller was even more in 
evidence.” And Louis Vuillemin noted: 

“It is certain that Mr. Waller has great dexterity. Calm, 
precise, with a strong will, he conducts without affectation 
and without useless pantomime. This is nearly an originality ! 
Mr. Waller’s technic looks clear, supple, simple—which is 
the climax of the art-——and the results obtained, both in co- 
hesion‘and nuance, proved excellent.” 

Mr. Waller will return to America the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 
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‘THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 
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Holland, Michigan 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 
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NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 











Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 















Mason Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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RANICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 











A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., 
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America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. 


B. Chase Grands. 


Division United Piano Corporation 











on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 
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623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 

You rtainly to be gratulated on y 
splendid sbieveme tk productio of t 
Autopia which I ide er one of the finest plz 

have e cao 

~ is so exqui ly be anaes e in be and expres 

so unquestic ably superi tha y can readily 
roo erstand why he Auto 01 no ‘. - in the player 
piano world. 
Sincerely, 


“a. 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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FRANK SHERIDAN 


Eminent American “Pianist 


On Tour — Season 1926-1927 
WRITES OF THE 


Mason & Hamlin 


WHICH HE USES EXCLUSIVELY 


**For me the Mason & Hamlin stands alone in the very qualities which an 
artist requires and seeks in choosing a medium for his expression, namely, a 
ravishing mellowness of tone, with remarkable depth; an unfailing mechani- 
cal responsiveness, yet exquisite lightness of touch. These qualities are 
inherent and surpassing as found in the Mason & Hamlin.” 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


























